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R ONLO RY is worker, a father of three and a lifelong St. Louis 
baseball fan. He and his a “ee w strong ties to the Midwest. Here, he tells 

why, despite the risks, ae uproote dit s far “es rad lef a secure job to come help 
build the brand n turn in Spring Hill, Tennessee 


(¢...P'm_a St. Louis boy, and my wife is a 
St. Louis girl. I raised my family there and worked 
at a car plant thirty miles out. 

I enjoyed what I was doing, but you 
reach a point in life when you look at 
the future and decide to do something for 
no other reason than just believing it’s right. 

For me, Saturn was the chance to 
make a difference. 

‘To prove I have a mind and that ’'m 
not just a pair of hands. 

I wouldn't have moved my family four 
hundred miles just to fail. Then have to pack 
them up and move again. | 

My wife had to leave a house she loved. 

A nice three-bedroom with a full basement and 
a patio in the back. 
My 16-year-old was convinced we were | 








ruining her life. Her first serious romance, and all. 
I wouldn't have made the move unless the whole 
family said ‘Let’s go for it, and my daughter knew 
it. So she decided to try. You know, I’m really 
proud of her for that. 

Funny story. When I first heard about 
Saturn, I came home and we started hauling out 





the maps, looking for Spring Hill.‘Where’s 
Spring Hill?’ Sure enough, it’s right in the middle 
of the fold and we couldn't find it. 

Now, can you imagine trying totalka <5 
couple of teenagers into moving to a town that’s 
smaller than their high school?...99 


A a ENG fie posers bie DIFFERENT RIN® b OF CAR. 
If you'd like to kn about Saturn, and our new sedans and coupe, ple all us at 1-8 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


THE GULF: Bush issues his 
sternest warning yet to 
Saddam Hussein 


Meanwhile, Tehran declares a jihad against 
the U.S., the Iraqis molest Western 
embassies in Kuwait, and the global 
coalition against Iraq stiffens. > If 
sanctions fail, can the U.S. cripple 
Saddam for good with a quick strike? 

> Lifting the veil on Saudi Arabia, 
America’s secretive ally that is suddenly 
exposed to winds of change. » King Fahd, 
the man who rules the House of Saud. 


NATION: Souter exudes 
supreme confidence in 
the Senate hearings 


Bush's high court nominee withholds his 
abortion views, but confirmation seems 
assured. » White House and 
congressional leaders slog their way 
toward a budget deal. » Hard times on 
the Great Plains. » Areformer wins in 
D.C., and Dinkins calls the cops. 
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beyond perestroika 
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economic plan—with 
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bloody showdown. An exile 
returns home to South 
Africa 
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the Arizona desert, 
a miniature world 
Designed as both a prototype 
Space colony and a 
laboratory for understanding 
the earth, Biosphere II is the 
largest self-sustaining 
ecosystem ever built 
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priests go 
sexually astray 
The growing number of 
scandals and lawsuits is 
prompting the Catholic 
Church to take a new 
approach to clerics who 
break the vow of celibacy 


CINEMA: Once 
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married to the Mob 
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way out front.» Clint 
Eastwood tackles the myth of 
filmmaker John Huston 
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BUSINESS: A 
taxpayer bailout for 
banks too? 

As failures mount, the 
industry's insurance fund 
has dwindled to alarmingly 
low levels.» A bright future 
for natural gas.» Michael 
Milken’s friends lobby fora 
lenient sentence 


MEDICINE: At last, 
gene therapy 
becomes a reality 
In a historic experiment at 
the National Institutes of 
Health, a four-year-old girl is 
given new genes that could 
help supply the enzyme she 
needs to live 


DESIGN: Cesar 
Pelli proves that 
big can be beautiful 
Renowned for some of the 
worthiest large buildings of 
the past few years, the 
architect has finished his best 
work vet: Carnegie Hall 
Tower. In horribly overbuilt 
midtown Manhattan, the 60- 
story masterpiece is a dancer 
among thugs, Says Pelli 
“You can use modern 
technology but still give that 


richness of feeling.” 


Cover: I!Justration by 
Mirko [lié combined with a 


photograph by Thomas Hartwel 
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F° most reporters, no assign- 


ment is more fascinating than 
covering the White House. But for 
Time Washington contributing 
editor Hugh Sidey, who has chron- 
icled the thoughts of U.S. Presi 
dents in his column “The Presi- 
dency” and has covered every 
national election since 1960, an 
equally exciting dateline is Small 
Town America. Beginning this 
week, Sidey will rove more often 
through his favorite byways. In ad- 
dition to his White House column, 
he will contribute dispatches from 
around the country under the ru 
bric “Hugh Sidey’s America.” Says 
he: “I will go exploring in the open 
spaces that lie between the great 
urban centers, trying to figure 
out what's changing out there, 
what moves those special people 


who cling to the land through economic and natural hardship.” 
A native of Greenfield, lowa, Sidey grew up working on the 
family newspaper, the Adair County Free Press, founded by his 











and was thrilled to get a handwritten reply. I never dreamed I'd 





Hugh Sidey and friends at the Smithsonian last week 


“I stood filled with a sense of being 
in a primeval time and place.” 





| great-grandfather in 1889, He studied engineering at lowa State 
College but soon returned to journalism. For the past 35 years, he 
has practiced his art, first for LIFE magazine, then, since 1958, for 





be editing his copy one day. But 


2 then, you don’t do much to Sidey’s 
: copy.” 


Sidey starts this week with a 


2 look at adaptation and survival in 
¢ the harsh beauty of the Great 


Plains region. The idea for the sto- 
ry came to him during a visit to 
Miles City, Mont., this summer, 
when he decided to seek out the 
lonely spot where, in 1886, the 
Smithsonian’s William Hornaday 
slaughtered 25 bison for an exhibit 
at Washington's National Museum 
of Natural History. Recalls Sidey: 
“I found the site and stood filled 
with a sense of being in a primeval 
time and place. I understood what 
Montanans mean when they speak 
of the Big Sky country, the immen- 
sity and timelessness of it.” 

In coming months, Sidey will be 
dodging down back roads looking 


for other stories. Says he: “There is no place in this nation you can 
travel without learning something fascinating. I find romance and 
adventure wherever I go.” 
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The Movado® Museum® Watch: A pure expression of time as art. The watch dial, 
selected for the permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, is a classic in modern design. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Museum dial is a registered trademark of The Movado Watch Corporation. 
For brochure send $2 to Movado, Dept. PE, 650 Fifth Ave, N.Y, N.Y. 10019 


TIME. Says senior editor Thomas Sancton: “Hugh Sidey is Time's | 
gift to journalism. When I was in college, I wrote him a fan letter 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 








was then. This is now. 





T imes have changed. Today, the world of 
entertainment—T V, movies, books, music, and 
video—is as confusing as it is colorful. As frantic 
as itis fun. The options can be overwhelming— 
but the solution is simple. ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY! 

Get a handle on entertain- 
ment! Get the first 4 issues of 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
free if you subscribe now. 

Just 99¢ an issue—almost 
£4 50% off the $1.95 cover 
price for one year (52 
weekly issues). Call 

now to become a 
* charter subscriber. 


1-800-289-6500 
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Because entertainment 
isn't black and white anymore. 
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LETTERS 


ARE WE READY FOR THIS? 


“Prepared for 
chemical warfare? 
We had better 
be!” 


Charles Rousek 


Carlisle, Pa. 





Nobody wants war. But I am convinced 
that if the U.S. had not acted when it did 
[THe Gur, Sept. 3], Saddam Hussein 
would be in Saudi Arabia, moving troops 
to the borders of other Arab states, and we 
would be well on our way to World War III. 

Michael Adler 
St. Paul 


As a veteran of the U.S.’s most unpop- 
ular war, I believe polls have to ask the 
right questions, such as: Would you favor 
strong action against Iraq even if your child 
were to be killed? and How many lives are 
we willing to expend in this situation? 
Don’t pose questions that equate inflation, 
electricity, gas and recession with the loss 
of lives. I think the U.S. action has been 
correct, but we should be aware of the real- 
ly unpopular consequences. 

William Steben 
Argyle, Wis. 


With bitter amusement, we Iranians 
watch the world’s indignant outcry against 
this mad dictator. For eight harsh years, 
Iran’s civilian population withstood Sad- 
dam's rocket and poison-gas attacks, while 
the world community not only did not raise 
a finger to stop his atrocities but helped 
him militarily and financially. Now Sad- 





Run the court with the 
Atlanta Hawks and catch 
the slammin’ and jammin’ 
excitement as they soar and 
score against the toughest 
teams in the NBA. Call the 
Hawks Hotline today for 


your season tickets to the 
biggest game around! 4 
Po 
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If you don’t keep 
their names alive, 
who will? 


‘ es : ' 


An invitation to place the name of a member of 
your family who immigrated to America in the 
only national museum created to honor them. 


Whether your ancestors first set foot on American soil at Ellis 
Island, or entered through another gateway, here is a unique 
opportunity to present your family with a gift that will be mean- 
ingful for generations to come. When you make a $100 tax- 
deductible contribution to restore Ellis Island, the name you des- 
ignate will be permanently placed on the American Immigrant 
Wall of Honor at the Ellis Island Immigration Museum. You can 
choose the name of an ancestor or just your own family name. 
And you'll receive an Official Certificate of Registration. 

To obtain your registration form for the American Immigrant 
Wall of Honor write to: Ellis Island Foundation, P.O. Box Ellis, 
New York, N.Y. 10163. 


Keep the Dream Alive 





ELLIS ISLAND 





The Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Foundation, Inc. is a charitable corporation to which contribut 
ible to the extent allowed by law. A copy of the last financial report filed with the Department of 
writing to: New York State. Department of State, Office of Charities Regulation, Albany. New York 1 0 
Liberty-Ellis island Foundation, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 10017-3808. Photo c 

Hi California Museum of Photography, University of California. Riverside 
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LETTERS 
dam is using his overgrown military ma- 
chine, and the world understands what a 
mistake it made. 
Amir Eftekhar 
Champaign, Ill 


Saddam berates the Kuwaiti rulers for 
“sitting around gambling tables wasting 
millions.” I agree. Yet he blew 1 million 
lives and $150 billion in his eight-year war 
with Iran. Was that a waste or what? 

Richard Cunningham 
Narberth, Pa. 


An oil embargo is a double-edged 
weapon. Don’t let it be the cause of war. 

Reem Hussain 

Baghdad 


Taiwan and Iraq 

You say in your article “The Center 
Holds—for Now” that the Republic of 
China on Taiwan is one of the countries 
helping Iraq get around prohibitions to ob- 
tain military matériel and supplies used in 
the production of chemical weapons [THE 
GuLF, Sept. 3]. This statement is com- 
pletely groundless. As its representative, I 
can say the R.O.C, on Taiwan has not sup- 
plied and will never consider supplying 
Iraq with equipment that would enable it 

to produce chemical weapons. 
Jeff Yao, Director 
Information and Communication Division 
Coordination Council for 
North American Affairs 
Washington 


Noble Intentions 


Pico Iyer’s article “The Masks of Mi- 
nority Terrorism” is a brave statement [Es- 
SAY, Sept. 3]. Privileges based on a per- 
son’s race are as damaging to our society as 
any other form of discrimination. Favor- 
able treatment, such as reserving places in 


| schools and companies, sends a negative 





message to minorities: we don’t think you 


can make it without help. 
Nancy Miller 
New York City 


lyer expresses the stereotypical myth of 
American culture: anyone with talent, in- 
telligence and drive can succeed here. But 
what about the woman who is making one- 
third less than a man for doing similar 
work, or a black man with a college educa- 


tion earning 26% less than a college- | 


educated white man, or the family that is 
excluded from a particular neighborhood, 
or the professionals who cannot join a club 
because they are of the wrong religion or 
race? Our right to participate fully in this 
land of opportunity is being denied be- 
cause some of us are perceived as being in- 
ferior and not quite human. 
Ted Tannenbaum 
Glassboro, N.J. 


Make the Healthy Choice: 


Lean meats, light sauces, wholesome fruits and vegetables. 
When you know what's good for your heart. 


Healthy Choice 
Le Menu 
Le Menu’ LightStyle 


Budget Gourmet 
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LETTERS 

This essay promotes the misconception 
that affirmative action exists to hire the 
less qualified. It exists to ensure that the 
“as or more qualified” minority will be in- 

terviewed and, if the job “fits,” hired. 
Mary Jo Manydeeds 
Boulder 


What Ants Can Teach Us 


Your article on The Ants, the new book 
by Bert Hélldobler and Edward O. Wilson 
about the behavior of these insects, was of 
great interest to me [NATURE, Sept. 3]. But 
I was disappointed not to see this verse from 
Proverbs 6: 6 mentioned: “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard; consider her ways, and 
be wise.” 

Lela M. Steineck 
Louisville, Ohio 


Your reviewer discusses the social in- 
sects’ altruism and reflects a wistful longing 
for a similar human state of selflessness, But 
wherever a philosophy of self-sacrifice is op- 
erative, you will find an army present to col- 
lect those sacrifices. Selflessness invites At- 
tilas, Hitlers, Stalins, Khomeinis and 
Saddams; in fact, they cannot exist without 
it. The only insurance against subjugation is 
reverence for the rights of people as individ- 
ual entities. Altruism should be kept con- 
fined to the ant nest, where it belongs 

Nick Morgan 
Stockton, Calif 


And Does He Vote Early and Often? 


Your report on a fund-raising ploy by 
the Republican presidential task force, in 
which $25 checks were sent to nearly 
700,000 people, had special interest for me 
[GRAPEVINE, Sept. 3]. On the sixth anni 
versary of my husband’s death, I received a 
letter addressed to him with one of these 
checks (along with pictures of George 
Bush, Ronald Reagan, Gerald Ford and 
Richard Nixon). Since my late husband 
was a staunch Democrat and never voted 
for any of these men, my learning that his 
past “accomplishments and personal com- 
mitment to our President” make him wor- 
thy of this special recognition was some 
thing of a shock! 

Olive E. Tennant 
Sedona, Ariz 


Color Me Neon 


The makers of Crayolas have sold out 
by introducing neon crayon colors [Bust- 
NESS, Aug. 27]. Fads and commercialism 
produced those colors, not nature 

Joann D. Olsen 


Dover, Pa 


Quite frankly, I don’t see what the prob- 
lem is with Crayola’s new palette. People 
complain about losing the favorite colors of 
childhood. Well, now there’s a new group of 
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As a nation of busy people, we are be- 
coming aware of the need to take control 
of our personal health. We are trying to 
exercise more, keep the weight off, get 
our cholesterol levels checked, and take 
time out for fun and relaxation. And 
while many Americans have taken 
strong steps in this direction, we could 
be doing much better to improve our 
chances of living out healthy lives. 

Today, coronary heart disease remains 
the No. 1 killer: 67 million Americans 
have heart disease and almost a million 
will die of it this year. But something 
can be done to help change these statis- 
tics. The 1988 U.S. Surgeon General's re- 
port reveals that the heart disease death 
rate could be lowered dramatically if all 
Americans made some changes in their 
living habits. 


Diet Changes Are Vital 


Diet is among the most important con- 
tributors to heart disease, according to 
the Surgeon General. Reducing choles- 
terol levels alone would cut heart dis- 
ease deaths by 20% to 30%. That’s why 
virtually all national health authorities 
are urging major changes in the Ameri- 
can menu. Their consensus: Get no 
more than 30% of calories from fat, 15% 
from protein and 55% from complex 
carbohydrates. 

But how do you translate these guide- 
lines into practical terms? 

Dr. Paul LaChance, nutrition professor 
at Rutgers University, makes it simple. 
His formula: Just make sure two-thirds 
of your diet comes from plant foods— 
vegetables, fruits, grains ~ 
and legumes; the other 
third from animal foods— 
meat, fish, poultry and 
dairy products. 














But if you want to plan your diet more 
precisely—and keep your cholesterol in 
line—check the list of guidelines in the 
box to the right. 

Actually, your body manufactures all 
the cholesterol it needs, and it needs 
some for cell and nerve growth. The ex- 
cess cholesterol, which causes the buildup of 
artery-clogging fatty deposits, comes from 
two sources: cholesterol- and fat-laden foods. 
Foods high in cholesterol include eggs 
in particular, shrimp and lobster, dairy 
foods, liver and other organ meats. 
Avoiding them and using low-cholesterol 
packaged foods will help. Be sure, how- 
ever, to read package labels; some low- 
or no-cholesterol foods are high in fat. 
And when it comes to your cholesterol 
levels, the real villain is fat. 


Good Fat vs. Bad Fat 


Saturated fat is the chief con- 
tributor to cholesterol build- 
up in the body. It is found 
in meat, butter, whole milk 
and cream, hard cheese, palm 
and coconut oils, solid fats and 
shortenings. Authorities say no more 
than 10% of your dietary calories should 
come from saturated fat. Polyunsaturat- 
ed fat found in liquid oils—corn, saf- 
flower, canola, sesame and soybean as 
well as monounsaturated fats from spe- 
cific foods—olives, peanuts and fish— 
can help lower total cholesterol, nutri- 
tion scientists explain. They recommend 
you get more of both as long as you do 
not consume them in excess. Remember, 
too much fat of any kind adds unwant- 
ed calories to your diet and possibly 
extra weight to your body. 







Wo. Fating Well 
Complex carbohydrates 
are essential to a healthy 
diet, if you want a healthy 
heart. They include many tasty, 
starchy plant foods high in fiber 
such as pasta, whole-grain breads, 
cereals, dried peas and beans, 
fruits and vegetables. Com- 
plex carbohydrates supply 
energy, vitamins and min- 
erals that keep your body- 
motor humming. On the 
other hand, simple carbohy- 
drates, like sugar, honey and 
syrups, only supply energy and 
empty calories. 
You won't gain weight from com- 
plex carbohydrates unless you overeat. 
And, when substituted for high-fat foods, 
they actually help reduce cholesterol in the 













blood. One of the main 
reasons: Scientists are finding 

that high-fiber foods seem to 

be potent anti-cholesterol ff 

agents. 

According to the American Heart 
Association (AHA), we eat far more 
meat than is needed for a well-balanced, 
healthful diet. While some protein is re- 
quired for muscle health and essential 
amino acids, the AHA guideline is: no 
more than 6 ounces of total protein a 
day. “Try to eat meat no more than two 
or three times a week,” urges cardiol- 
ogist Dr. Richard Stein of New York 
State University’s Health Science Center. 
Substitute poultry, fish and meat-free 
pasta dishes. 

When it comes to salt, we consume 
four times the necessary amount. 
What's more, salt contributes to 
high blood pressure in many 
people, raising the risk of heart 
attack and stroke. All the salt 
your body needs is supplied 
naturally from food. You might 
try taking the salt shaker off the 
table, and consider using other 
seasonings in cooking. 


The Importance of 
Exercise 
| You may be mak- 
ing dietary changes, 
but making exercise 
a part of your daily life 
is almost half the battle 
against heart disease. Unfor- 
tunately, less than one-fifth 
of all adults (or children, for 
that matter) get enough to ap- 
preciably improve their health. 
Exercise does more than 
tone your muscles, help 
keep your weight down 
and make you feel bet- 
ter. It has specific 
heart benefits. When 
you exercise, you are 
helping to lower your 
blood pressure and cho- 
lesterol levels. Exercise can 
also reduce the blood’s tenden- 
cy to clot—often a cause of strokes. 
When major arteries are diseased, 
exercise even improves the blood sup- 
| ply to the heart. 
You don’t have to become a dedicat- 
ed runner, jogger, swimmer or fitness 
buff to enjoy the benefits of exercise. 
The latest word from fitness experts 
is that small bouts of moderate exer- 
cise —walking for a half hour to an 
hour, three or four times a week— 
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7 is all you need. Brisk walkers had 
half the amount of heart disease deaths 
as those who did not walk for aerobic 
exercise, reports Dr. Steven Blair, head of 
a landmark study at the Institute for 
Aerobic Research in Dallas. 

“Your top fitness goal is to try to work 
off about 2,000 calories a week through 
exercise,” according to Dr. Blair. Run, 
jog, swim laps, bash tennis balls if you 
must; these activities burn off 500 to 600 
calories an hour. Simply by walking a 
half hour or so daily uses up 1,200 to 
1,500 calories a week and will provide a 
big fitness boost. A brisk walk at four 
miles-per-hour will expend 480 calories 
an hour. Ten minutes here, 10 minutes 
there, walking a few extra blocks, climb- 
ing stairs instead of taking the elevator 
will help keep your heart in shape. 























I. . y 7.. 2 
Watching Your Weight 
If you're trying to lead a heart- 
healthy lifestyle, watching your 
weight is crucial. Carrying extra 
pounds puts an unwanted load 
on your heart and increases the 
risk of heart disease. Tak- 
ing it off lowers choles- 
terol and blood pres- 
sure and the ten- 
dency of blood 
to clot. It also 
helps control 
blood sugar and 
reduces the risk of 
diabetes, a significant 
factor in heart disease. 
But, those of us who 
feel the need to shed 
excess poundage do 
not always do so. There's 
nothing to worry about 
unless you are more than 
20% over the ideal weight 
for your body build and age. 
Let your doctor, not vanity 
or self-analysis, be your 
guide, 
The key to weight loss is 
a combination of cutting 
calories and exercising. 
Regular exercise helps 
burn off calories. What's 
more, exercise is critical 
if you want to keep 


So if you're deter- 
mined to control 
your weight, change to 
good eating habits and 
exercise more. Your 
reward will be a heart 
that beats longer. 


© 1990 The Time Inc. Magazine Company. All rights reserved. 


weight off once it’s lost. 













Has all the fun 
been taken 
out of eating? 


Can you follow the guidelines for 
4 heart-healthy diet, keep your 
taste buds happy and the gas- 
tric juices flowing? The answer, 
happily, is yes. Here are some 
tips from the American Heart 
Association: 












x 
Choose lean cuts of meat or buy 
| meats labeled “extra lean.” Trim 
fat off meat and remove the fat 
and skin from poultry before 
cooking. Skim the fat off stews. 











w 
Don't fry. Bake, roast or broil 
meats and fish on a rack. Steam 
fish and vegetables. Season for 
taste with dried or fresh herbs. 








a 
Eat no more than three eggs a 
week. In cooking or baking, 
don’t use the yolks. Two egg 
whites for one yolk are good su 
stitutes. 










s 
Combine small amounts of meat 
or fish in pasta or salad and serve 
it as a main dish. 






. 
Shun whole milk, cream or 
cheeses made with them. Drink 
skim milk; use it in cooking. Eat 
yogurt, skim-milk, cottage or 
farmer's cheese. Try the new 
“low-fat” cheeses. 


2 
Avoid cream or chunky soups. 
Eat broth, bouillon, tomato-based 
seafood chowders, minestrone. 
Homemade soups are better than 
| store-bought, which are usually 
high in salt. 


s 
| Use low-calorie jams or jel- 
lies. Peanut butter—but no more 
than two teaspoons a day—is 
acceptable. 
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WHAT IS PSYLLIUM? 
~ Psyllium is a natural grain 
= similar to corn, oats and 
~ wheat that’s a rich source of 
natural fiber: In fact, ' 
psyllium contains 
more than eight 
times the soluble 
fiber of oat bran. 


WHAT DOES SOLUBLE 

FIBER DO? Soluble fiber Os% 
has been shown to play 

a role in lowering 

blood cholesterol 

levels when 
part of a low-fat, 
low-choles- 


ei CH 


PSYLLIUM’S IMPORTANCE 

IN THE DIET These studies suggest 
the following: Among people with 
elevated cholesterol levels the 
addition of soluble fiber, including 
that from psyllium, to a low-fat, low- 


cholesterol diet can actually reduce 
the cholesterol level in the blood- 
stream. So the soluble fiber you 
get from psyllium can be a smart 
addition to your diet. 

START YOUR DAY WITH THE CEREAL 


__| WITH PSYLLIUM—HEARTWISE. 


It’s actually quite simple to 
add psyllium and, more 
soluble fiber to your diet. Try 
Kellogg 5° Heartwise™ cereal 
for breakfast. It’s a 
quick, easy, 
and nutritious 
way to get a 
healthy start 
on the 
day and 
Heartwise™ 
© is low in fat 
_ and cholesterol. 

‘ Cut up some fresh 
fruit, pour on some lowfat milk, 
eat some whole grain toast, and 
the day i is off to a great Start. 


e oo age ere a healthy breakfast starts. 


Por we si a Hea sacleccnnaenn cate 
Kellogg’ 5 PO. Bon 5032 Bat tle Creek, M1 49016. 5032 


TM ® Kellogg Company © 1990 Kellogg Company 


uso 
GET A TASTE 
FOR THE HEALTHY LIFE" 
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How 


To Live 


With 
Stress 





Stress Busters 


Here, from Dr. Paul J. Rosch, are 


some tips on how to handle stress: 


a 
Don’t waste your time and ener- 
gy trying to influence things you 
can't possibly change. Stress is 
an unavoidable consequence 
of life. 


F 
Do remember, however, that 
many stressful situations are 
under your control. 


a 
Don't allow anyone to put you in 
an inferior position without your 
| consent. If you have been treated 
unfairly, learn to act assertively 
but reasonably. Persist in repeat- 
ing a useful proposal. 


a 
Do learn to say “no” when a re- 
quest is unreasonable or can’t be 
accomplished in the allotted 
time. 


at 

Do manage your time proper- 
ly. Establish appropriate goals, 
and schedule your day. Don’t 
take on more than you can man- 
age or allow unreasonable inter- 
| ruptions, Set aside personal time 

for yourself on a regular basis— 
| read, reflect, listen to music or 
just relax. 





a 
Do establish a strong social sup- 
port system. Don’t always try 
to go it alone. Strengthen rela- 
tionships with others. Get in- 
volved in group activities or 
hobbies that provide pride of 
accomplishment. 





Stress has become an epidemic accord- 
ing to Dr. Paul J. Rosch, professor of 
medicine and psychiatry at New York 
Medical College and president of the 
American Institute of Stress in Yonkers, 
N.Y. The frantic, nerve-jangling, stom- 
ach-tightening pace of modern life, he 
reports, has brought us to the point 
where: 


w 90% of all adult Americans experi- 
ence high levels of stress once or twice 
a week and one-fourth of us nearly 
every day. 


@ 75% to 90% of visits to physicians 
are for stress-related illnesses and com- 
plaints. 


Stress is known to be a major contrib- 
utor to the leading causes of death in 
the U.S.: heart disease and high blood 
pressure, cancer, lung and gastrointes- 
tinal ailments, accidental injuries, cir- 
rhosis of the liver and suicide. Stress 
often underlies obesity, alcoholism and 
drug abuse and aggravates a grab bag of 
diseases from arthritis to diabetes. And, 
of course, stress is a major factor in the 
painful, debilitating headaches and 
backaches that afflict millions. 


’ . a] . 
Stress in Everyday Life 
We're assaulted by stressful situations 
every moment of our waking lives. 
Meeting deadlines, making decisions, 
traffic jams, marriage, divorce, getting a 
job, losing a job, any change in one’s life 
situation—pleasant or unpleasant—can 
lead to a buildup of stress. 

Scientists are learning that it’s not the 
amount of stress that leads to a sense of 
helplessness, anxiety or even a full- 
blown depression. Rather, it is one’s in- 
ability to control stressful situations that 
causes the major damage. “The key to 
avoiding the harmful effects of stress,” 
says Rosch, “is learning how to distin- 
guish between stress that you can’t avoid 
and stress that you can do something 
about, so you can use your time and 
energy effectively.” 

However, the damage is not only psy- 
chological. Stress manifests itself with a 
host of physical signs and symptoms, 
prominent among them: headache, neck 
pain, backache and muscle spasms; 
heartburn, stomach pain and nausea; 
constipation or diarrhea; unexplained 
allergy attacks, and susceptibility to 
colds or infections. Before attributing 
plaguing symptoms to stress, you 
should, of course, consult your physi- 
cian. They may signal other underlying 
diseases. 








But if your headache or stomach pain 
is stress related, for example, you 
needn't just grin and bear it. You can 
take an effective pain reliever, selecting 
one that doesn’t cause even more gastric 
upset and stomach irritation. Exercise or 
an appropriate muscle relaxant may also 


help. 





Keep in mind that stress has its good 
as well as its bad side. The famed father 
of stress research, Dr. Hans Selye, called 
t “the spice of life.” Falling in love, rid- 
ing an ocean wave, seeing a great op- 
era—all mobilize the same stress-induc- 
ing hormones as does great danger. 
Stanford University neurochemist 
Dr. Jack Barchas observes: “A certain 
amount of stress is positive and pleasur- 
able. It leads to productivity in the hu- 
man race.” In other words, stress enables 
you to meet deadlines, jump out of the 
way of a speeding car and handle 
life’s crises. 

Still, countless millions of Americans 
struggle every day to avert the ill effects 
of stress. 





TYLENOL GELCAPS. 
THE POWER TO STOP PAIN. 













Easy-to-swallow, ¢ 
Extra Strength TYLENG 
Last year, more people 
switched to TYLENOL Gelcap 
than any other pain reliever. 
Now that’s power. 
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“It's the bossed, not the bosses, who 
experience the most stress on the job.” 

That's just one of the startling find- 
ings reported by Drs. Robert Karasek 
and Tores Theorell in a just-published 
book, Healthy Work. This is not to say 
that corporate executives and manag- 
ers necessarily suffer less stress than 
assembly-line workers or secretaries; 
it's just that people whose work allows 
them latitude for decision making are 
able to handle stress better. 

Actually, work stress may be Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 health problem, according 
to Dr. Paul J. Rosch, professor of 
medicine and psychiatry at New York 
Medical College and president of 
the American Institute of Stress. A 
recent survey reveals that more than 
three-fourths of all workers say their 
jobs cause significant stress. Job stress- 
related Workmen’s Compensation 
awards, almost unheard of a decade 
ago, now represent one-fourth of all 
claims; 60% to 80% of all industrial 
accidents are related to stress. The re- 
sulting cost to employers, because of 





well as long as he or she is in control. 
However, one subgroup of Type A’s— 
people who are constantly hostile and 
unable to express their anger—are 
highly vulnerable to illness due to 
stress, Dr. Rosch points out. 
According to Drs. Karasek and The- 
orell, people in high-strain jobs, under 
heavy pressure to perform but with lit- 
tle or no decision-making leeway, suf- 
fer the ill effects of stress the most. This 
describes people at many levels, from 
middle managers to telephone opera- 
tors. One recent study showed that 
such workers have three times as many 
heart attacks as those whose jobs give 
them a sense of control. 
Nonetheless, our high-tech, success- 
driven society increasingly subjects 
people who work—with their heads, 
or their hands or both—to stressful 
demands. What's worse, emphasizes 
Rosch, is that people are losing the 
human contact so essential to avoiding 
the harmful effects of stress. Too often 
they spend significantly more time 
communicating with each other by 


absenteeism, lost productivity, medical bills and workers’ computer or fax machines rather than in person. 
compensation, totals more than $200 billion a year. Rosch states: “The result is a working population increasingly 
Researchers are turning up some surprising findings about _ frustrated by failure to achieve unrealistic goals. A mounting 
who suffers the most from stress. Contrary to popular belief, | number of work-stress victims suffer from loss of social contact, 
the hard-driving Type A personality often handles stress very _ low self-esteem, fatigue, anxiety, depression —and job burnout.” 





How Much Job Stress Do You Have? 


Use this quick test, developed by the American Institute of Stress, to help you estimate how well 
you handle stress on the job. Your score will help serve as a barometer for how job stress may be affecting you. 


Enter a number from the scale below that best describes you and your reactions. 


Strongly Disagree Agree Somewhat Strongly Agree 
1+2+3 4+5+6 7+*8+9+10 





1. I can't honestly say what I really think or get things off my chest at work. 
2. My job has a lot of responsibility, but I don’t have very much authority. 
3. I could usually do a much better job if 1 were given more time. 
4. I seldom receive adequate acknowledgment or appreciation when my work is really good. 
5. In general, I’m not particularly proud of or satisfied with my job. 
6. I have the impression I am repeatedly picked on or discriminated against at work. 
7. My workplace environment is not very pleasant or particularly safe. 
8. My job often interferes with my family and social obligations or personal needs. 
9. I tend to have frequent arguments with superiors, co-workers or customers. 
10. Most of the time I feel that I have very little control over my life at work. 


Add up the replies to each question for your TOTAL JOB STRESS SCORE 








If you score between 10-30, you handle stress on your job well; 
between 40-60, moderately well; 70-100, you’re encountering problems that need to be resolved. 
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youngsters having their childhood, and their 
crayons should be in their favorite colors. 
Kids today color Mutant Ninja Turtles, 
which require bolder, brighter hues. By the 
wily the new jungle green Is perfect lor the 
Little Mermaid’s tail 
Vary Beth Muething 
Cincinnatt 


Junk-Heap Minds? 


he review of the movie Pump Up the 
Volume, about a teenager's pirate radio sta- 
tion, suggests that adults can be informed by 
the tilm [CINEMA, Sept. 3], But to call the 
adolescent mind a “junk heap” is offensive. 
It is a wonderfully intricate puzzle 
\licia J. Payne 
El Cerrito, Calif 


Maybe the reviewer should remember 
that the mindless teenage-trap movies are 
written, produced and directed by adults 

Jon Sherman 
Concord, Mass 


Hobson’s Dilemma? 


In our story on the reaction of Arab 
leaders to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait [THE 
GutF, Aug. 20}, we mentioned that Saudi 
Arabia's King Fahd “faced a Hobson's 
choice: he could go it alone . . . or he 
could call in the U.S.” Several readers 
protested the use of “Hobson's choice” in 
this context. R. Merrill Ely of Chicago 
wrote, “A Hobson's choice is no choice at 
all. The term should not be used to mean a 
dilemma.” That was probably true when 
the phrase came into being as a result of 
the practice of English liveryman Thomas 
Hobson (1544-1631), who required his 
customers to take the horse he assigned, 
the one nearest the stable door, or none 
at all. But things have changed in the past 
350 years. According to the standard 
reference source we use, it is appropriate 
to describe the necessity of accepting 
one of two equally objectionable things as 
a Hobson's choice. 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 





No other dictionary responds to so many calls for help-how to spell it, how to 
say it, how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 








Websters 
Ninth New 
Collegiate 

dl Jictionary, 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster’ 
More people take our word for it. serter-vnner 100 


If gas doesn’t 

heat water for 1/2 

the cost of electricity, 
lll eat my shGe: 














The week of 
September 23, 1990. 





Kids. K mart 
helps you 
dress €m 
and clean 
up after em: 


Sweepstakes: Sept. 16-29. (7 Ve od L) 


It's the last week of the great 
"Get Ready Giveaway” 
from Kmart and CBS. 
Watch K mart circulars and 
the CBS fall lineup to help 
you win a share of over 
$18,000,000 in prizes. 
Details in your local K mart 




















A Gold MasterCard® worth 
$250,000* 150 Isuzu 
Rodeos. 5,000 GE stereo 
color TVs. 10,000,000 
2-Liter bottles of Pepsi® All 
) Uprizes in the “Get Ready 
Giveaway” from K mart and 
CBS, It's the final week. 
Watch the CBS fall lineup 
and K mart circulars and 
you could win instantly. 


*$50,000 in tree MasterCasd*™ charges or cash 
advances per year for S years: 


— PEG Stee — 


Spencer's Fleece Tops & Pants. 
Crewneck tops; elastic waist pants 
— 100% acrylic in assorted colors. 
Sizes: Toddler 2-4, Infant 12-24 mos. 
es A Ta, Pete ae 3.00 a. 


Regina Steemer® Carpet Cleaner. 
No hose hookups, no mixing, no 
mess. Removes spots and spills 
before they stain... .. 9.00 


Stormer Regina Value Pack. 5 shampoo 
cartridges, 2 prep pre-spotters 
Lk aan TRUE 16.00 


Royal Dirt Devil® Powerful hand- 
held vacuum with motor-driven 
brush. Extra long power cord 


‘a 


Steemer | > Somer 


SOR Aeea ae rey Jah 35.00 
~reaina Dundee Disney Layette Apparel for 
F | Steemer newborns decorated with colorful 
| Disney Babies ....... 25% off* 
Dundee Coordinated Disney Baby 


Crib Bedding. Includes sheet, 
blankets, comforter, pillow case, 
bumper, and hooded towel 

Bid et ae 25% off* 






The quality you need, 
the price you want. 






On sale September 23-29, 1990, 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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| K mart and CBS 
"| entertain at home. 





ff Evening Shade 
Friday 8/7 PM 
KG Central & Mountain 
hy Burt Reynolds is back as a 
high school football coach 
in Evenirig Shade, Arkansas. 
He's scoring big with laughs. 
te And so is an all-star cast 
hy in a new comedy from the 
yj) creator of DESIGNING 
{ WOMEN. 


hy Lenny 
hy Wednesday 8/7 PM 

( Central & Mountain 

He's loud, lovable and 
hy America's new blue-collar 
wy hero. A family guy with a 

mind of his own. Comic 

Lenny Clarkeis Lenny. 




































































Watch your K mart circulars 
and the CBS fall lineup. It’s 
the last week you could win 
one of 150 First Prize Isuzu 
Rodeos along with millions 
of other prizes available in 

the “Get Ready Giveaway.” 
No purchase necessary. Void outside Continental 


U.S and where prohibited by law, Game ends 
9/29/90 


GE Stereo System includes remote, 
5-band graphic equalizer, dual 
cassette with hi-speed dubbing, turn- 
table, twin tower speakers and 
cabinet. Model 11-5020... 199,00 


Headphones not included 


Sony 1-120 VHS Tape. 2-, 4- or 6-hour 
recording time ..........2.99 


Casio Keyboard with 61 full-size 
keys, stereo speakers and full auto 
accompaniment. Batteries not 
included. Model CT 625. . 199.00 


Casio Graphic Scientific Calculator 
performs 193 functions; 78 memory 
functions. Model FX7000G 

nde bisa thee dbs sn OAnOe 


Magnavox 19-inch Color TV. Push- 
button remote control. 178-channel 
Capability, on-screen displays. 
RX1935WA/RX4240WA. . 249,00 







The quality you need, 
the price you want. 





On sale September 23-29, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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KAZIMIR MALEVICH: 1878- 
1935. This sweeping retro- 
spective shows off all phases of 
Malevich's avant-garde artistic 
career, from his abstract supre- 
matist masterpieces to styles as 
diverse as neoprimitivism and 
cubo-futurism. At the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, 
through Nov. 4. 


RENOIR: THE GREAT 
BATHERS. Renoir's Great 
Bathers combined impressionist 
technique and the classical fig- 
ure to produce a manifesto on 
how modern painting could also 
be monumental. The famous 
canvas is here surrounded with 
related paintings, drawings and 

| sculptures. At the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art through Nov. 25. 


WAS (NOT WAS): ARE YOU 
OKAY? (Chrysalis). In the two 
years since his group's ground- 
breaking album What Up, Dog?, 
Don Was has become a hotshot 





CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


producer. But he still Knows 
how to find a groove. The latest 
offering borrows its funk from 
James Brown, its harmonies 
from the Temptations, a heap- 
ing of wit from Zappa, and 
makes it all cook. 


MARCUS ROBERTS: DEEP IN 
THE SHED (Novus). Now on his 
own after five years with the 
Wynton Marsalis band, this 
blind, bluesy, brilliant pianist is 
out with a gem of an album that 
showcases his skills as a compos- 
eras wellas his stylish work at the 
keyboard. 


CHANT GREGORIEN (Har- 
monia Mundi). This collection 
of medieval liturgical songs, 
featuring the late countertenor 
Alfred Deller and the Deller 
Consort, illustrates the paradox 
of austere expression that is 
also voluptuous. 





THE CIVIL WAR (Pps, Sept. 23- 
27). For five consecutive nights, 
Ken Burns’ 12-hour documen- 
tary series will chronicle the na- 
tion’s bloodiest conflict, using 
interviews, archival footage and 
readings by such people as 











SPOILS OF WAR 


War is hell, but the postwar limbo may be worse. Grieving is a 
job for the strong. So says French filmmaker Bertrand 
Tavernier in his exemplary Life and Nothing But. This epic 
romantic drama, set in the aftermath of World War I, reins in 
its anger but not its wistful passion. Gruff Philippe Noiret plays 
a French officer assigned to choose the corpse that will serve as 
the nation’s Unknown Soldier. As he assists two women—an 
attractive aristocrat (Sabine Azema) and a young teacher 
(Pascale Vignal) —in locating their men, he realizes that there 
are many casualties on the scarred battlefields. They include 
those searching and mourning for their loved ones. At the end, 
Noiret sends a poignant love letter to Azema; the experience 
has made them a couple, perfectly matched but sadly 
unfulfilled. Tavernier, an ebullient bear of a man, is very much 
in the spirit of France’s patron-saint director, Jean Renoir. In 
this monumental meditation on love in a time of war, Tavernier 
has made his own Rules of the Game. 














Morgan Freeman and Jason 
Robards from documents of 
the era. 


LEONA HELMSLEY: THE 
QUEEN OF MEAN (cs, Sept. 
23,9 p.m. EDT). Another season 
of ripped-from-the-headlines 
docudramas gets under way as 
Suzanne Pleshette plays the ho- 
tel harridan. Can you resist? 


ORPHEUS DESCENDING (TNT, 


| premiering Sept. 24). Vanessa 


Redgrave dazzled London ina 
1988 revival of Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ 1957 flop. Playing an Ital- 
ian-American misfit in a small 
Southern town, she was less rap- 
turously received in the subse- 
quent Broadway production (the 
basis for this film). Still, her over- 
the-top performance fascinates. 


Eft i 


SMOKE ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
Good ole country folk sing the 


| evening away in this funny, af- 


fectionate off-Broadway look 
at a Saturday night Bible Belt 
church meeting circa 1938. 
“Praise be!” 


MY CHILDREN, MY AFRICA. 
South Africa’s laureate of liber- 
alanguish, Athol Fugard, staged 
the production at La Jolla Play- 
house, near San Diego, of his 
harrowing play about the break- 
down of civility and the possibili- 
ty for compromise in his native 
land. As always with Fugard, the 
language is poetic, the vision in- 
spiring and the truth unflinch- 
ingly confronted. 





WHAT HAPPENED WAS THIS 
by Josh Greenfeld (Carroll & 
Graf; $18.95). This zesty comic 
novel about a young man’s 
climb from Catskills waiter to 
Hollywood film director who 
testifies against his left-wing 
friends during the McCarthy 
era could have been called 
What Makes Sammy Rat? 


NOW YOU KNOW by Kitty 
Dukakis with Jane Scovell 





(Simon & Schuster; $19.95). 
What starts out as another sad 
story of anxiety and alcohol 
abuse by the wife of a public of- 
ficial eventually turns into a 
moving saga of courage as the 
author struggles to come back 
from a defeat far more humili- 
ating than her husband's wipe- 
out at the polls. 


> MOVIES 


POSTCARDS FROM THE 
EDGE. Meryl Streep and Shir- 
ley MacLaine embody the 
glamorous wit of Carrie Fish- 
er’s novel about an actress in 
rehab and her movie-star mom. 
Under the sorcerer’s wand of 
director Mike Nichols, this ter- 
rific comedy is a Terms of En- 
dearment in which nobody dies 
but everyone hurts. 


THE TALL GUY. Jeff Goldblum 
is a lanky second banana to an 
overbearing comedian (Rowan 
Atkinson); Emma Thompson is 
the woman who slips on the 
peel of the tall guy’s goofy al- 
lure. Keep your expectations 
low, and enjoy this deft British 
trifle. 





YOUNG PLAY WRIGHTS FESTI- 
VAL. It’s a bit like going to the 
U.S. Open for the girls’ singles, 
hoping to spot next year’s Ca- 
priati. This annual autumn event 
in Manhattan offers an evening 
of one-act plays by aspiring dra- 
matists, who must be under 18 at 
the time of submission. The 
works, typically, are much ado 
about first love and sensitive, 
misunderstood youth; typically, 
also, at least one of the sketches 
shows potential genius struggling 
toward maturity. Through Oct. 6. 


MAN RAY/BAZAAR YEARS. 
As these 140 works amply dem- 
onstrate, Man Ray bridged the 
worlds of surrealist art and 
fashion photography like no 
one else in this century. At New 
York City’s International Cen- 
ter of Photography Midtown 
through Nov. 25. 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 





Cronkite 
Unbound 


Does Walter Cronkite nurse a 
grudge against his controver- 
sial successor, Dan Rather? In 
the past, the retired CBs an- 
chorman was mostly mum on 


the subject. Now Cronkite, 
who has been relegated to an 
infinitesimal on-air role since 
he stepped down in 1981, let 
slip some frank criticism at a 


The 


Manhattan gathering last 


week. When asked about his | 


network's coverage of the Per- 
sian Gulf crisis, during which 


Rather landed an exclusive in- | 


terview with Saddam Hussein, 
Cronkite acidly observed that 
Saddam “saved Rather’s skin.” 
While conceding that the 
younger man is a good report- 
er, Cronkite believes Rather 
has “blown it” as an anchor. 
“He's stiff and uncomfortable. 
Look at the ratings ... If it 
weren't for developments in 
the gulf, he might be out of a 
job by now.” Cronkite sees 
Rather’s month-long sojourn 
in the Middle East as a grand- 
stand ploy. “Why didn’t he 
turn it over to a correspon- 
dent?” he asks. Cronkite, a 
cBs board member, confirms 
that the news division has be- 
gun yet another round of belt 
tightening, and contends that 
cBs News already can’t cover 
events adequately. 


Prop 


1 Survey of Those Silly Budget-Battle Photo Ops 


GREEN EYESHADES 
The “Save Our Bucks” 
committee, a biparti- 
san group of Senators, 
announces plans to cut 
$10 billion from 
Carter's final budget. 
1980 Deficit $74 Billion 





CUTTING IMAGERY 
Angered that Congress 
raised the nation’s debt 
ceiling from $2.1 tril- 
lion to $2.8 trillion, 
Reagan pledges to rip 
into spending. 

1988 Deficit $155 Billion 


BUGGING OUT 
Massachusetts Con- 


gressman Silvio Conte 
yuks it up during an 
end-of-session budget 
fight that left many 
issues unresolved, 
1985 Deficit $185 Billion 





CRYSTAL GAZING 
Huddling after the 
stock-market crash, 
Illinois Congressman 
Dan Rostenkowski and 
Silvio Conte search for 
long-term cuts. 

1989 Deficit $152 Billion 





ALIVE ON ARRIVAL 
Responding to criticism 
that Reagan's '87 
budget proposals were 
DOA, aides stage a 
“miracle recovery” on 
Capitol Hill. 

1987 Deficit $150 Billion 





LOUISVILLE MUGGER 
Republican leader Bob 
Dole presents Bush 
with a big stick at the 
opening of the latest 
budget summit 
Estimated 1991 Deficit 
$250 Billion 











How About a Job 
As an Architect? 


Britain’s Prince Charles takes 
his share of hard knocks, many 
of them on the polo field. In 
July a tumble from his pony 
broke his right arm in two 
places. That forced the prince 
to undergo an operation in 
which a piece of hipbone was 
grafted to his arm. The progno- 
sis: no more polo. Former pal- 
aides believe that the 
prince’s spirits, already taxed by 
his continuing struggle to re- 
main relevant to British society, 
will plummet now that he must 
give up his favorite pursuit. Says 
an ex-staffer: “Without polo, an 
already difficult man may be- 
come impossible.” 


First-Class 
Advice 


Direct-mail advertisers are 
worried about the sudden de- 
sire among consumers to cut 
down on junk mail. More than 
1 million people, an elevenfold 
increase over last summer, have 
signed up for the post office’s 
preference service, which elimi- 
nates many third-class and sales 
mailings. The Direct Marketing 
Association blames the back- 
lash on the 1989 book 50 Simple 
Things You Can Do to Save the 
Earth. The best seller's No. 1 
recommendation: get rid of un- 
necessary mail. “If only 100,000 
people stopped their junk 
mail,” the book claims, “we 
could save about 150,000 trees 
every year.” 


Hmmm. Guess It 
Needs Work... 


U.S. aerospace planners call it 
“brochuremanship,” the ten- 
dency of contractors to make 
wild claims about the effective- 
ness of proposed weapons sys- 
tems. Now this liar’s art has 
spread beyond Washington. A 
journalist’ back from the 
U.S.S.R. tells of Soviet military 
technicians who pitched a cost- 
ly radar missile-tracking system 
to the Kremlin. On April 28, 
when the U.S. was scheduled to 
launch a space shuttle, the tech- 
nicians triumphantly declared 
that the lift-off had been detect- 
ed and tracked. Several hours 
later, NASA announced that the 
takeoff had been postponed. 
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JOHN 
SILBER 


The Democratic candidate for 
Massachusetts Governor 
explained why he didn’t make 

a campaign appearance in 
Boston's predominantly black 
Roxbury neighborhood: “tll tell 
you something about that area. 
There's no sense making a 
speech on crime to a group of 
drug addicts." 


ADAM SMITH 
ENTERPRISE AWARD 


~.-_*—- THE PEPPER 
FOUNTAIN 


The Miami city commission is 
considering a novel scheme to 
help defray the operating costs 
of the city’s new Claude and 
Mildred Pepper Fountain. A 
machine to be located nearby 
may charge citizens a rate of 
$21 an hour to turn on the 
pump. And, yes, it will accept 
credit cards. 


THE GEORGE ORWELL 
DOUBLESPEAK 
EXPLANATION 





The Grateful Dead returned to 
the road last week without their 
keyboardist, who died in July of 
a cocaine and morphine 
overdose. But what really killed 
him? According to the group's 
lyricist in Rolling Stone, 
“Basically, he died of rock and 
roll and a terminal affliction of 
the heart.” 





an unpaid model in a recent 
Lands’ End mail-order catalog 
promoting the company's 
attaché bag. Now Democratic 
opponent Ben Nelson is 
complaining that the publicity 
from the ad constitutes an 
undeclared contribution to 
her re-election campaign. 
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There is a beautifully simple way to 
demonstrate the superior engineering and 


design of an Epson® desktop computer. 


Open it. 


You will not need a screwdriver, power 


tool or the help of an 
experienced professional. A 
standard thumb and fore- 
finger will do quite nicely. 
This unique, single- 
thumbscrew case design 
makes Epson computers 
more accessible than any 
other. It is an innovation 
Epson has engineered not 
only with your convenience in 
mind, but your future, as well. 


Chances are, you will 


eventually want to upgrade or customize your 


machine. Add more memory. Make it 





ur memory 


_of the wrist. 


-ers of communication 


communicate on a network, or via modem. 
Down to the very last detail, Epson 


computers are elegantly designed to this end. 


All of the key functions have been integrated 





Inside and out, Epson computers, 


like the Equity* 386SX Plus, 


are designed for optimal performance 


and expandability. 


Engineered For The Way You Work? 


engineering. 


on the motherboard, resulting in increased 


performance, a more com- 
pact foot-print, and greater 
reliability. 

In addition, the system 
memory utilizes some of the 
highest-speed chips avail- 
able, with snap-in SIMMs 
modules that make memory 
expansion, well, a snap. 

That is why, upon opening 
an Epson computer, you will 
find it not only easy to get into, 


but easy to get more out of. 


You might call it a case study in superior 


EPSON 
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Call to Arms 


Bush issues his sternest warning yet to Saddam, and despite Tehran’s call 
for a holy war against the U.S., the coalition against Iraq grows stronger 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


ometimes a politician’s rhetoric 
seems So transparent, so empty ol 
genuine feeling, that a listener's 
attention wanders and the speak- 
er ends up trivializing the cause he es- 
pouses. In his day George Bush has cer 
tainly driven his fair share of citizens to 
distraction. No one, not even the Presi- 
dent’s most loyal supporters, would con 
fuse a Bush speech and its delivery with a 
performance by Churchill 
Last week, however, George Bush gave 
a speech—no, make that an oration—that 
riveted listeners and left absolutely no 
doubt he meant every word he uttered 
Speaking softly and with a menacing lack of 
emotion, Bush stood before a joint session 
of Congress and spoke di 


& & Iraq 


will not be 
permitted 
to annex 
Kuwait. 
That’s 


not a threat, 


not a boast. 


That’s just 
the way 
it’s going 


to be. Fe 


U.S. President 
George Bush 





rectly to Saddam Hus- 
sein. “Iraq will not be per- 
mitted to annex Kuwait,” 
he vowed, to thunderous 
applause. “That’s not a 
threat, not a boast. That’s 
just the way it’s going to 
be.” Yes, he felt great 
sympathy for the hostages 
held by the Iraqi leader 
“But our policy cannot 
change,” he said, his fin 
ger stabbing at the air 
“And it will not change 

It was Bush’s toughest 
warning yet that if neces 
sary the U.S. will use force 
to free Kuwait. Three 
days later at the White 
House, Bush delivered 
another admonition to 
Saddam. Iraqi troops in 
Kuwait had just raided 
the embassy compounds 
of France, Canada, Bel 
gium and the Nether 
lands, briefly detaining 
five Western consuls, in- 
cluding an American, and 
spiriting away three 
French citizens to an un 
known location. After 


calling the incident an “outrageous Iraqi 
break-in,” Bush resisted reporters’ efforts to 
make him issue sweeping threats. “You're 
trying to get me to sound like I’m rattling sa- 
bers,” he said. “When I rattle a saber, the 
man will know.” 

On Saturday an incensed French Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand called upon the 
United Nations Security Council to extend 
the embargo against Saddam to all air traf 
fic flying in and out of Iraq. In addition to 
announcing the expulsion of military atta- 
chés assigned to the Iraqi embassy in Paris, 
Mitterrand declared he would send an ex- 
tra 4,000 troops to the gulf, upping the to- 
tal number of French servicemen in the re 
gion to 7,800. He alone in 
answering Bush’s call for additional sup- 
Britain dispatched 6,000 more sol- 
diers, Canada will send a squadron of 12 
CF-18 jets, and Italy pledged eight Torna- 
do fighters and a frigate 

Bush faces his adversary from a position 
of tremendous strength. Seven weeks after 
the Iraqi aggression began, his armed oppo- 
sition to it is backed by six votes of the Secu- 
rity Council. A nationwide poll conducted 
for TIME/CNN last week by Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman showed Bush with an over- 
all approval rating of 71% and support for 
his handling of the gulf crisis even higher at 
75%. His summit in Helsinki with Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev bolstered his 
claim that the confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf is not the U.S. vs. Iraq but “Iraq 
against the world,” 

Saddam has tried to pose as a victim of 
Western imperialism and has called for ji- 
had (holy war) against the 
26-nation military force 
in the gulf. Last week 
Saddam’s call was echoed 
by Iran's spiritual leader, 
Ayatullah Ali Khamenei 
He accused the U.S. of 
supporting Iraq in its 
cight-year war with Iran 
and making Saddam “ar- 
rogant enough to invade 
Kuwait.” But, he said, it 
was the duty of the other 
states of the region to 
settle the conflict. “Any- 
one who fights America’s 
aggression,’ Khamenei 
went on, “has engaged in 
a holy war in the cause of 


was not 


port 


Hafez Assad 
But he wanted to encourage Damascus to 
send more troops to the international effort 
with As 


sad was also intended to underscore for 


and its steel-fisted dictator 


in the gulf. His four-hour meet 





Arab nationalists that not all radicals side 
with Iraq 
tanks and an estimated 15,000 soldiers to 
join the 3,000 men he has already sent to 
the gulf 

Meanwhile, Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Tariq Aziz led a delegation to Tehran and 
negotiated the reopening of full diplomatic 
relations after a break of 10 years. A day 
later, the Tehran Times reported that Iran 
might begin delivering food and medicine 
to Baghdad. Reports soon leaked that Iraq 
had arranged to ship 200,000 bbl. of oil a 


Assad agreed to dispatch 300 
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who fights 
America’s 
aggression 
has engaged 
in a holy war 
in the cause 


day to Iran, freeing Iranian oil for sale on 
the high-price spot market 

Food shipments to Iraq have been an 
issue since the first Security Council reso 
lution recognized they would be allowed in 
“humanitarian circumstances.” Last week 
the Council accepted a distribution plan 
put forward by the U.S. and the other four 
permanent Sovict 
China, Britain and France. It voted 13-2 
with Cuba and Yemen opposed, to allow 
such shipments on a case-by-case basis and 


members: the Union 


only under the supervision of the U.N. or 
other international agencies 

Bush insisted he would not use Iraq's 
violation of diplomatic norms in Kuwait 


last week as a pretext to launch a military 


attack 


hat is not a real option yet; the 


Le 





of Allah, and 


Allah, and anyone who is 
killed on that path is a 
martyr.” 
But the 
American firmness on 
terrorism was somewhat 
shaken by Secretary of 
State James Baker's visit 
last week to Syria, a coun- 
try the U.S. officially lists 
aS a sponsor of terrorist 
organizations. Baker em- 
phasized that the U.S. has 
with Syria 


anyone who 
is killed on 
that path is 


a martyr.) 


image of 


Iranian religious leader 
Ayatullah Ali Khamenei 


“differences” 
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THE PRICE TAG GROWS 
The cost to the U.S. of 


goods shipped to the gulf, 


as of Sept. 13 


TIME Chart by Niget Holmes Source: Defense Personne! Supp 
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U.S. commander in the gulf, General 
H. Norman Schwarzkopf, says shipments 
are behind schedule, and it will be a month 
before all the heavy armor en route is actual- 
ly delivered. While its power builds, Wash- 
ington intends to pursue the diplomatic and 
economic tracks until they have either visi 
bly begun to strangle Saddam or been 
proved a failure. Meanwhile, Washington is 
debating some unsettled questions: 


> How much should Japan and Germany 
contribute? America’s two richest allics 
have been slow to ante up. Both claim their 
postwar constitutions make it impossible 
for them to send military units outside 
their own regions. Even if that is true, their 
prolonged fumbling in reaching for wallets 
has produced anger on Capitol Hill. Re- 
publican Senator John McCain of Arizona 
accused Bonn of “contemptible token- 
ism,” while Democratic Representative 
Carroll Hubbard of Kentucky said Tokyo 
was behaving predictably: “If there’s no 
profit in it for them, forget it.” 

The House actually passed a bill threat- 
ening to pull America’s 50,000 troops out 
of Japan unless the full cost of their basing 
there was paid by Japan. It is not likely to 
become law, but Tokyo's response 
swift. It announced last week that it was 
quadrupling its contribution to the gulf ef- 
fort to $4 billion 

If he could, West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl would probably send troops 
to the gulf. But citing the constitutional 
problems, his coalition partners, the Free 
Democrats, are against it, as are the opposi 
tion Social Democrats. Even Kohl's own 
party is split; most Germans belicve over- 
seas military involvement is a bad idea 

Kohl said last week it was “unaccept- 
able” that Germany is on hand wherever ex- 
port profits are to be made, “but we cannot 
be present when it comes to bearing respon- 
sibility.” West Germany's lack of involve- 
ment in the gulf was all the more embarrass- 
ing because Iraq owes its chemical- 
weapons arsenal primarily to West Ger- 
man firms, which have illegally supplied 
Baghdad with the means to produce pot- 
son gas. After all-German elections in De- 
cember, Kohl said, he would push for con 
changes that permit 
military participation in U.N, peacekeep- 
ing Operations 


was 


stitutional would 


Administration officials are more lorgiv- 
ing of Bonn’s slowness to pay than Tokyo's, 
since Kohl's government faces a unification 
bill that will run to tens of billions of dollars 
in the coming year alone, After meeting with 
Baker on Saturday, Kohl announced Bonn 
would contribute $2.1 billion to defray the 
costs of the U.S.-led military operation and 
support the countries hardest hit by the em- 
bargo: Egypt, Jordan and Turkey 


> Should the forces in the gulf be put under 
U.N. command? The initial quick reaction 





and buildup by the U.S. could not have 
been engineered by U.N. But 
now that 26 countries have lent their mili- 
tary support, calls are being heard for a 
transition to a more traditional U.N. 
peacekeeping force, partly because it sug- 
gests more unanimity and legitimacy than 
an American-led alliance. Gorbachev has 
said that if Soviet forces take part at all, it 
would have to be under a U.N. flag. If Ger- 
many changes its constitution as Kohl sug- 
gests, its troops would almost certainly par- 
ticipate, but only if the U.N, or another 
multilateral organization were in charge. 
In fact, a switch to U.N. command 
would not involve a lot of time and negoti- 
ation. The charter provides for the cre- 
ation of an army made up of member 
states’ troops and for a military staff to di- 
rect it. It has not been done during this cri- 
sis because the U.S. does not want anyone 
else making decisions on the 
ground and air units in the gulf—especially 
if Bush eventually decides to attack Iraq. 
But if Washington concludes that it is 
vital to bring Soviet forces into the area, ci- 
ther to force an Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
to create a new security arrange- 
ment for the gulf, it will have to reconsider. 


consensus. 


use of its 


wall or 


> Should there be an international confer- 
ence on the Middle East? Gorbachev's 
“secret” at the Helsinki summit was that 
Bush had invited Moscow to re-enter Mid- 
dle East politics, something the U.S. had 
tried to prevent for decades to keep the So- 
victs from making mischief in an already 
volatile region. Now Moscow is welcome to 
join in negotiating the future of the entire 
Middle East, a development that could in 
time turn out to be the most momentous 
consequence of the present crisis. Baker 
and Sovict Forcign Minister Eduard She 
vardnadze talked at length about the shape 
of future security agreements in the region. 
While both sides claimed there was no 
link between forcing Iraq out of Kuwait 
and settling the Isracli-Arab conflict, they 
did not entirely agree on the immediate 
prospects for resolving the dispute. “We 
have rule out the 
possibility of an international conference 
to resolve this issue at an appropriate 
time,” Baker. But Shevardnadze 
pushed it harder, saying the superpowers 
had agreed in Moscow last week to consult 
“at a certain stage” to “promote a global 
settlement of the Middle East problem.” 


never, nor do we now, 


said 


If it appears that Saddam will be forced 
out of Kuwait, his withdrawal—and his 
continuation in will have to be 
coupled with arrangements to guarantee 
the security of the region. New military 
agreements, arms-control measures and 
international supervision will have to be 
put in place. But if it is to be war, that deci- 
sion alone will sweep the others off the 
agenda Reported by William Dowell/Cairo, 
Michael Duffy/Washington and J.F.0. McAllister 
with Baker 


office 
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Waiting for the Pretext 








Cheney and Powell discuss possible military response to Iraqi provocation 


j t feels like the Falklands. During the weeks it took London’s strike force to reach 
the South Atlantic in 1982, a flurry of diplomatic activity failed to avert war. Like 
George Bush in the current crisis, Britain’s Margaret Thatcher refused to reward 
Argentina’s aggression with a face-saving compromise, and Argentine President 
Leopoldo Galtieri compounded his original miscalculation by insisting that “the 
British won't fight.” 

‘An interesting analogy,” says a Bush Administration official. “Like Galtieri, 
Saddam seems to think we are too soft to fight unless he invades Saudi Arabia. He 
figures we'll eventually tire of sitting in the desert and his occupation of Kuwait will 
become just another of the world’s sore spots that remain unresolved for decades. 
He’s wrong—but fewer and fewer of us believe he will learn that lesson short of 
war.” 

As Defense Secretary Dick Cheney and Joint Chiefs Chairman Colin Powell 
concede, the deployment of U.S. forces to the gulf has been less than flawless. But 
it will be completed shortly, and a decision to wage war will probably follow. Most 
if not all of the serious diplomacy of recent weeks has concerned preparedness, not 
peace. And the latest from the mullahs in Tehran supports the view that the eco- 
nomic embargo, if it could ever squeeze Saddam sufficiently to cause his unilateral 
withdrawal from Kuwait, would take well over a year to do so—a period too long to 
sustain the support of the world’s anti-Iraq coalition. 

But staying power is the least of it. As pessimism about the embargo’s long-term 
effectiveness leads logically to battle, so the Administration’s goal of crippling the 
worst of Saddam’s war-fighting capacity appears unattainable without resort to 
force. The President has danced around this objective for weeks, but the evidence 
grows that merely restoring the status quo ante will not yield “security and stabil- 
ity” in the gulf, one of Bush's publicly stated goals. As he told Congress last week, 
America wants “to curb the proliferation of chemical, biological, ballistic-missile 
and, above all, nuclear technologies.” 

Can the neutering of Iraq’s capabilities in these areas be negotiated? “In 
theory, yes,” says a State Department official. “An overall Middle East arms-re- 
duction agreement might be created, but that’s the longest of shots. The fact is that 
if we are serious about going beyond getting Saddam out of Kuwait, and we are 
damn serious about it, then war is just about inevitable.” 

Assuming this analysis prevails, what is left for the Administration is to fine- 
tune the run-up to hostilities. The question now being debated concerns provoca- 
tion: What Iraqi action could credibly justify a fight? Is the invasion of Kuwait in 
itself adequate? Some in the Administration argue that it is, but “the longer war is 
delayed, the more contrived such a pretext would appear,” says an American intel- 
ligence-community planner. “We've been bedeviled by the pretext thing for weeks, 
but we were greatly heartened by the Iraqi raid of foreign embassies” in Kuwait last 
Friday. “That kind of stupidity shows that Saddam is capable of providing a provo- 
cation at any time, even though everyone has assumed he is too smart for that.” 

Whatever the pretext, some will always complain. But if the will to battle is 
there, as it now seems to be, some pretext will be offered. And as always with war, in 
the end the only justification that will stick is victory. s 
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Keeping a radar watch on the gulf from the carrier Independence 


Taking the First Shot 


If the embargo fails, could the U.S. launch a swift strike against 
Saddam that would demolish his ability to fight back? 


‘ t could come sooner, later or not at all. 
Predicting how the script will play out is 
almost impossible: war is an activity that al- 
most always seems to be governed by Mur- 
phy’s Law (if anything can go wrong, it 
will). Nonetheless, this is how a war with 
Iraq might start—and how some Pentagon 
planners think the U.S. might win quickly 
and with minimum casualties: 

Mid-November comes, and Iraqi 
troops still occupy Kuwait. The worldwide 
embargo shows no signs of squeezing Iraq 
hard enough to force a withdrawal; on the 
contrary, maintaining the embargo against 
defections gets more difficult every day. 
The U.S. has at long last finished its mili- 
tary buildup. Every plane, ship, tank and 
soldier it needs to fight Iraq is in place; so 
are substantial Arab League forces. Presi- 
dent Bush hesitates to order an assault that 
would certainly bring death to some hos- 
tages (as well as to many troops) and cause 
some U.S. allies to desert the anti-Iraq co- 
alition. But Saddam Hussein offers a prov- 
ocation—perhaps killing hostages, per- 
haps a terrorist outrage—that allows the 
U.S. to justify an attack. 

A plan being called in Pentagon circles 
“the Half War” goes into effect. Some 700 
U.S. aircraft flying from Saudi Arabia and 
carriers in the Persian Gulf turn a 75-mile- 
wide area of Iraq north of the Kuwait bor- 
der into what some Air Force officers call a 
“parking lot’ —an area that has been com- 
pletely leveled. F-117A fighter-bombers 
take out Iraqi antiaircraft missiles. Toma- 
hawk cruise missiles from the battleship 
Wisconsin hit communications centers, 
truck junctions, munitions depots. B-52 
bombers blast targets with highly accurate 
missiles. Most important, a variety of 
weapons throw a suffocating “electronic 
blanket” over the area, jamming and dis- 
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rupting Iraqi military communications (but 
not U.S. communications, which operate 
on different frequencies). 

Somewhat surprisingly, there is no 
bombing of Iraqi chemical-weapons or nu- 
clear facilities, electric power lines or dams 
in the north. Nor is there any ground fight- 
ing, at least initially. The Iraqi troops in 
Kuwait are totally cut off from the main 
army in Iraq proper. No supplies or re- 
inforcements can reach them through the 
“death zone”; no radio messages or other 
communications can penetrate the elec- 
tronic blanket. The Iraqis quickly with- 
draw—or if they do not, U.S. airborne and 
amphibious assaults coupled with a ground 
attack flanking Kuwait break them up 
quickly (a lot of Iraqi tanks are destroyed 
by air raids too). In the most optimistic 
scenario, Saddam Hussein's generals de- 
pose him and sue for peace. 

Maybe. But even in the Pentagon there 
are commanders who consider this all an 
Air Force pipe dream, Other experts point 
out that the script is modeled on the stun- 
ning Israeli success in the Six-Day War of 
1967. But 23 years later, technology is vast- 
ly different, and the Iraqis are much better 
armed, trained and led than the Egyptians 
were then. “You don’t win a war only with 
air strikes,” says Zeev Eytan at the Jaffee 
Center for Strategic Studies in Tel Aviv 
Administration estimates of American ca- 
sualties in a quick-hit war run to 5,000 to 
10,000 dead, about half the Pentagon esti- 
mate for a more or less conventional wat 
but still frighteningly high. 

What could go wrong? For one thing, 
Iraqi air defenses, consisting largely of the 
latest Soviet missiles and sophisticated, 
radar-guided antiaircraft guns, are formi- 
dable—the more so because Saddam Hus- 


sein’s troops captured four batteries of 
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Hornet jet fighter preparing for night takeoff from a U.S. carrier 


American-made Hawk antiaircraft missiles 
in Kuwait (ironically, U.S. antimissile 
weapons are ineffective against them). The 
USS. air attacks would probably still be ef- 
fective, but not costless. 

Iraq might launch air attacks of its own. 
U.S. commanders doubt that they can de- 
stroy the Iraqi air force on the ground; 
Iraqi airfields are too well protected. In the 
air, the planes are no match for the U.S. 
Air Force but could still do damage. Iraq 
also could launch missile attacks on Saudi 
Arabian cities and oil fields, killing civil- 
ians and destroying wells that the U.S. 
forces are in the Middle East to protect. 

Most important, suppose the Iraqi 
army in Kuwait chose to fight rather than 
run—and worse, that forces from the north 
crossed the “parking lot” after all and 
came to their relief. If the U.S. were forced 
to push out well-dug-in troops by ground 
assault, American soldiers eventually 
might be engaged in house-to-house fight- 
ing in Kuwait City—a type of battle that 
has long proved especially drawn-out and 
bloody 

No one doubts that the U.S. would win. 
Iraq’s military machine is widely consid- 
ered overrated. Its 1 million troops consist 
in large part of flabby reserves, and they 
are not so much battle tested from the 
eight-year war against Iran as battle weary. 
Many of its vaunted 5,500 tanks are obso- 
lete; only about 700 are top-ranked T-72s. 
Even Saddam Hussein’s dreaded chemi- 
cal-warfare potential might be less terrible 
than thought: chemical weapons are diffi- 
cult to handle in the searing heat and shift- 
ing winds of the desert. 

But would an American victory really 
come swiftly and at low cost? That could 
happen, but it would be most unwise to 
count on it. As a senior British defense 
staff officer puts it, “There has never been 
a battle that went totally according to 
plan.” It is a maxim that George Bush— 
and the Pentagon hawks—should bear in 
mind. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem and Bruce van 
Voorst/ Washington 
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How we helped 
Charleston survive 
another historic battle. 


On September 21, 1989, the worst 
natural disaster in Charleston’s history struck 
with mighty force. 

In the aftermath of Hurricane Hugo, 
the battle was simply to survive. 

Food and water supplies were cut off. 
Communications and electrical service were 
demolished. And thousands of homeowners 
looked with despair upon the wreckage of 
everything they owned. 

Hugo may have destroyed. But it did 
not conquer. 

Before dawn on September 22, 1989, 
Nationwide Insurance agents and adjusters were 
in the field in Charleston, Charlotte, Hickory, 
Columbia, Florence and everywhere else the 
disaster struck. 

In fact, wherever Hugo had come 
through, Nationwide came through with faster 
payment of claims and better overall service to 
customers than any other insurance company. 

We're happy to say that this isn’t just 
our opinion. It’s the opinion of policyholders in 
a recent independent survey. 

Of course, we hope this kind of history 
will never repeat itself. But we promise to keep 
repeating our high level of service no matter 
what the future brings. 

Nationwide. Just like we've always said: 


We're on your side. 
ri 
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This is for everyone who has ever 
been upgraded to a suite. 


The name of the hotel has probably escaped you by now. But the experience you had there has not. It happened while 
checking in, when the clerk informed you that for some reason or another the hotel was upgrading you to a suite. 
In that instant, the drudgery of your journey vanished. And you went 


from feeling like just another guest to someone truly special. 





If you enjoyed that feeling, check into a Guest Quarters Suite Hotel. 
Two televisions, two phones, a large bathroom 
a SeTVice bar - it's no wonder our suites are 
more relaxing 


For at every one of our 30 locations, we offer all of our guests first-class suite 





hotel. And like any four-star 


Enjoy an exquisite meal in our dining room, or 
have room service deliver it to your suite 


hotel, we offer a complete menu of services and amenities to ensure your 





comfort. To enjoy the experience of a suite, call us today. 


You can unwind in a fimess facility that includes a pool 
whirlpool, sauna and weights at most locations 


GUEST (QUARTERS 
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ae ba a suite in a first-class hotel. 


1-800-424-2900 
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A Pilot pen 

for each side 
of your brain. 
And a smart deal for both. 


Varsity Disposable Fountain Pen when you 
buy one dozen Pilot Better Ball Point Pens. 
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Fountain Pen packed inside. It’s a $2.49 of owning two of the highest quality pens 
retail value FREE! on the market. 

Your logical side will get the comfort- This is a limited time offer. So take 
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Point Pen—perfect for facts, figures and a smart deal for each side 
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3% GREAT MOVIE GIFTS AT A MERRY PRICE. 
+& GIVE OR GET ANY 6 FOR 69¢ EACH 


more for up to 85% off! 
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THE MORMON TABERNACLE 
CHOIR iw CLASSIC 


All movies available in VHS only. 


Got some movie fans on your 
Christmas list? Then do your holiday 
shopping with our Video Club. You can 
choose any six movies for just 69¢ each 
(plus shipping/handling). What's more, 
you can even get 2 more movies at a sav- 
ings of up to $70 each (see Advance Selec- 
tions box in the coupon). 

There’s no membership fee for 
joining, nor do you have to buy a lot of 
movies. Just six more within the next 
three years. And you'll have no problem in 
finding six movies you want, because our 
library holds over 3,000 titles; from the 
very newest releases to classical favor- 
ites. Our regular Club prices currently 
range from $79.95 to $29.95, plus ship- 
ping and handling; and we also offer a 
selection of specially priced videocas- 
settes, down to $14.95. Your only mem- 
bership obligation is to buy six movies in 
three years for as little as $29.95 each- 
and you may cancel membership anytime 
after doing so. 

How the Club operates: about every 
four weeks (up to 13 times a year) we send 
you our Video Club Magazine, reviewing 
our Director's Selection, plus many alter- 
nate movies. And up to four times a year, 
you may also receive offers of Special 
Selections, usually at a discount off reg- 
ular Club prices, for a total of up to 17 


buying opportunities. 

Choose only the movies you want: 
if you want the Director's Selection, don't 
do a thing-it'll arrive automatically. If 
you'd prefer an alternate movie, or none at 
all, just mail the card always provided by 
the date specified. You'll always have two 
full weeks to decide. (If you ever receive a 
tape before having had two weeks to 
decide, just send it back at our expense.) 

Half-Price Bonus Plan: after fulfill- 
ing your membership obligation, you'll 
automatically become eligible for our Half- 
Price Bonus Plan. With each movie you 
buy at regular Club prices, the plan cur- 
rently allows you to take another movie of 
equal value or less at 50% off. 

10-Day Risk-Free Trial: we'll send 
your introductory movies, along with 
more details on how the Club works. If for 
any reason you're not satisfied, return 
everything within 10 days for a full, 
prompt refund and no further obligation. 

For fastest service: use your credit 
card and our toll-free number to order. 
Call 24 hours a day: 


1-800-544-4431 
CBS/Columbia House 
VIDEO CLUB 


1400 N. Fruitridge Ave., Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 


twith membership in the Club. See details below. 
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SAVE UP TO $140 
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You may order one or two more movies now for only $9.99 
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P.O. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 
Yes, please enroll me under the terms outlined in 
this advertisement. As a member, | need buy just 
six more movies at regular Club prices within the 
next three years. 

Send me these 6 movies for 69¢ each 


plus $1.20 each shipping & handling (Total: $11.34). ceach-so you can save up to $140! What's more, 
dscount purchase immediately reduces your membership 
Cs Ce 
‘Also send my first selection for $8.99 phes $1.75 
. ing wtach I'm adking to ey $11.34 
payment (1 08). | 
Cs 
PL oa (stead of 6) in 3 years. 
lease check how paying: 
(My check is enclosed. M97/M99/LU And also send still one more selection for an 


additional $9.99 phus $1.75 shipping handling 
(hota $34.82). [then need 
buy only 4 more (ustead 
6) in the next 3 years. 


© Charge my introductory movies and 
future Club purchases to: 

© MasterCard [) Diners Club 

C) American Express [) VISA 
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Account #. Expiration Date. 
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Liftin 
he 
Veil 


A secretive and deeply 
conservative realm, 
Saudi Arabia suddenly 

| finds itself on the sword 
edge of change 





By LISABEYER 


nder ordinary circumstances, it 

would have been unthinkable. A 

group of Saudi commoners tell- 

ing their prince outright that the 
country needed to be shaken up? Prepos- 
terous. But these are extraordinary times, 
as the small group of businessmen pointed 
out during a meeting two weeks ago with 
Prince Salman, governor of Riyadh and 
younger brother and confidant of King 
Fahd. “This is the biggest challenge we 
have ever faced,” said one entrepreneur, 
mindful of the menacing forces of Saddam 
Hussein gathered just 300 miles to the 
north. Said another, summoning his cour- 
age: “We have to confront our internal 
issues.” 

Two matters, the group asserted, de- 
manded urgent attention. First, the na 
tion’s defenses must be stiffened. Prince 
Salman nodded in agreement. Second, the 
businessmen said with some trepidation, 
the people of Saudi Arabia must have a 
greater say in the affairs of the land. The 
prince, reported one participant, listened 
to this second petition, “but he didn’t like 
what he heard.” 

It was remarkable that he heard it at all. 
The candor of Salman’s visitors was a man- 
ifestation of how the tremor from Kuwait 
has shaken the fixtures of Saudi socicty, 
one of the most 
realms. For the first time since the vision- 
ary warrior-statesman Abdul Aziz, gener 


world’s conservative 
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ally known as Ibn Saud, proclaimed his 
kingdom in 1932, Saudi Arabia has been 
confronted by the alarming threat of con- 
quest. In coping with that challenge, the 
country and its 14.5 million inhabitants 
find themselves poised on the sword edge 
of change. The modernization and enrich- 
ment of Saudi life produced by the oil- 
price boom of the 1970s and '80s may one 
day look like a mere twitch compared with 
the convulsions to come. “This impact will 
be greater,” says a senior adviser to the 
Saudi government. “These changes won't 
just break the crockery but the furniture 
and the walls too.” 
Ripping the 


veil off their 


Photographs for TIME by Barry Iverse 


closely 


shrouded ties with the U.S., the Saudis of- 
fered their territory as the base for the 
greatest concentration of American troops 
since the Vietnam War. A land that forbids 
its women to drive, to travel unaccompa- 
nied, to wear Western garb or to expose 
anything more than a scant flash of eyes 
and cheekbones is now host to thousands 
of rifle-toting, jeep-driving female G.Ls 
clad in fatigues. A country that generally 
bars Jews from crossing its borders and 
that prohibits the open practice of any reli- 
gion other than Islam serves as temporary 
home to hundreds of American Jewish sol- 
diers and scores of U.S. military chaplains. 
And a nation that used to allow no more 
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than 20 reporters a year to visit has sud- 
denly found itself swamped by 800 journal- 
ists in the past seven weeks, all eager to ex- 
plore the kingdom’s secretive ways. 

The foreign defenders have saved Sau- 
di Arabia from Saddam so far, but at the 
same time the influx of troops has under- 
scored the country’s vulnerability. Like the 
boy who called the bluff on the emperor's 
new clothes, the Iraqi leader made it plain 
that Saudi Arabia was not quite the muscu- 
lar Arab power it appeared to be. “Saddam 
showed that we are a paper tiger,” notes an 
economist in Riyadh. “Our ability to de- 
fend ourselves is a joke,” That realization 
augurs a revamping of the Saudi military. 
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in the Shi‘ite 
community of Qatif: 
the severe strictures 


U.S. troops shop 


clashes are being 
kept to a minimum, 
but still the American 
presence is a shock 


A fast-food 
restaurant in al- 
Khobak: the oil boom 
brought breakneck 
modernization 


Less easily fixed is the breach of the implic- 
it contract between the princes and their 
lieges. Saudi citizens may come to realize 
that if the monarch cannot ensure their se- 
curity, perhaps he ought not to be the only 
person running things. 

So far, the royal family has faced re- 
markably little challenge. In the early 
years, Abdul Aziz struggled to hold togeth- 
er a scattered and widely disparate popula- 
tion of tribes. But he and his successors— 
sons Saud, Faisal, Khalid and now Fahd— 
were greatly aided in their task by the lucky 
presence beneath their feet of the world’s 
largest reservoir of oil. The revenues from 
black crude—which reached a high of $113 
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of growing discontent 
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billion in 1981 and this year are expected to 
top $60 billion—have enabled the House 
of Saud to create a modern state almost 
overnight and, in the process, buy the con- 
tinued fealty of its subjects. First-class 
medical care is free. So is education from 
kindergarten to postgraduate levels. Each 
Saudi family receives 750 sq. yds. of free 
land and a 30-year interest-free loan of 
$80,000 to build a house on it. Entrepre- 
neurs get huge interest-free loans to start 
businesses. And no one pays taxes. “A Sau- 
di,” King Fahd noted recently, “has to be 
very unlucky, very stupid and very lazy not 
to do well.” 

While embracing modernity, the gov- 


| ernment has assiduously eschewed its 


usual counterpart, Westernization. The 
House of Saud has clung tenaciously to 
Wahhabism, the puritanical strain of Sunni 
Islam that was the driving force of Abdul 
Aziz’s victorious Ikhwan (brethren) move- 
ment. The royal family, as well as most 
Saudis, believe Wahhabi fervor unifies the 
kingdom’s diverse tribes. Though King 
Fahd is known not to relish meeting his 
subjects, he devotes an entire day each 
week, Monday, to conferring with the ula- 
ma, the country’s religious scholars. 

In keeping with the Wahhabi tradition, 
liquor, pornography and gambling are for- 
bidden. Movies and dancing are also not 
permitted. Videos, books and publications 
are heavily censored; copies of this issue of 
TIME, for example, are certain to be 
banned from the kingdom. The Saudis en- 
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At last, new and improve 


Considering all the times you've seen the words “new The Ninety Eight is larger now, bringing you more 

and improved” used to introduce products, it's no won- of what you want from a luxury car. More back seat 

der you've become skeptical. But Oldsmobile’ would legroom and over 20 cubic feet of trunk space. 

like you to take a look at our all-new 1991 Ninety Eight” Ninety Eight also features a more responsive 3800 V6 

An all-new automobile that we truly believe deliverson with tuned port injection, and anti-lock brakes. You'll be 

these words in a very big way. amazed by the newly available Computer Command 
Inside and out, the Ninety Eight has totally changed. — Ride System. An innovation that automatically adjusts 
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to the system.” That is especially so now 
that the affair is out in the open. In the 
past the Saudis insisted on an “over the 
horizon” policy toward the U.S.—they 
wanted protection but preferred that it be 
invisible. Faced with Saddam’s legions, 
Fahd quickly changed his mind. Even as 
U.S. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
flew to Riyadh immediately after the inva- 
sion of Kuwait, Fahd conferred with key 
royals and decided to accept American 
troops if Cheney made a convincing case. 
When the Defense Secretary said Presi- 
dent Bush was prepared to help defend 
the kingdom, Fahd replied, “That's what I 
thought. Come.” 

In addition to shoving Riyadh deci- 
sively into the Western camp, the gulf 
crisis has forced the Saudis to rethink re- 
lations with their fellow Arabs. Accord- 
ing to Western diplomats, Riyadh has 


The Gulf 


decided to financially squeeze the P.L.o., 
once a big recipient of Saudi largesse, as 
punishment for its support of Saddam. 
Yasser Arafat, whom King Fahd dislikes 
anyway, has asked three times to visit the 
kingdom but has been turned away. An- 
gered by King Hussein’s vacillations on 
the gulf crisis, King Fahd has refused 
calls from the Jordanian monarch, who 
also ranks high on the Saudi dole list. By 
refusing to condemn Saddam, the Ye- 
menites have so infuriated Riyadh that 
Defense Minister Prince Sultan hung up 
on President Ali Abdullah Saleh when he 
phoned recently. 

Some observers believe a new troika of 
power linking Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syr- 
ia will emerge in the region. U.S. analysts in 
Washington are doubtful. As they see it, Ri- 
yadh has been burned so badly by its neigh- 
bors that it is likely to resist Arab align- 
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ments and instead rely more on the West. 

Whatever the realignments in foreign 
policy, Fahd and his family will find them 
easier to swallow than the changes in the 
country’s internal order that some Saudis 
are just beginning to push for. As Prince 
Salman’s cool reaction to the businessmen 
in Riyadh suggests, the royals show no will- 
ingness to relinquish their monopoly on 
power. Over time, however, they may sce 
little choice. “It is our tradition to accept 
authority,” says a Saudi professional in 
Dhahran, adding significantly, “unless the 
legitimacy of authority is lost.” Now that 
the once closed kingdom has been shocked 
into opening its doors to the outside world, 
King Fahd may discover that his people will 
yearn for a greater say in how their lives 
are run, —Reported by William Dowell/Cairo, 
Dean Fischer/Riyadh and Christopher Ogden/ 
Washington 








Shi‘ites: Poorer Cousins 


OG: Sept. 30, 1988, shortly after Friday noon prayers, four 
young Shi‘ite men were beheaded by royal decree in the 
Saudi town of Dammam. They had been convicted of blowing 
up fuel storage tanks at the Sadaf petrochemical facility in Ju- 
bail. The capture of the Shi‘ites ended a six-month investiga- 
tion that imposed virtual martial law around the coastal towns 
of Tarut and Qatif—the strategic, oil-rich area of Saudi Ara- 





In the Shi‘ite community of Qatif, hope continues for a better life 


bia’s Eastern province, where most of the country’s 300,000 
Shi‘ites live. 

The aftershocks from the Jubail blast and firestorm are 
still being felt. Fearful of sabotage, Saudi Aramco, the coun- 
try’s national oil company, has since refused to hire any new 
Shi‘ite workers, who until recently made up 40% of its work 
force. The company has traditionally been the only major em- 
ployer in the Eastern province willing to employ Shi‘ites and 
thus has served as an important path of upward mobility. “Shi'- 
ite leaders are trying to convince the powers that be that 
[Jubail] was the act of a few individuals,” says a U.S, offi- 








cial. “Unfortunately, the whole community is paying the price.” 

The Shi'ites of Arabia’s east coast have for decades met 
with cultural and religious intolerance from the dominant 
Wahhabi (Sunni fundamentalist) authorities. Among young 
Shi‘ite men, the unemployment rate is 30%, and would be far 
higher but for Aramco. 

The tiger of Shi'ite discontent first roared dangerously in 
1979, when Shi'ites in Qatif defied local authorities during the 
holy period of Ashura. The ritual led to demonstrations that 
according to the Saudis ended only after the National Guard 
intervened, leaving 10 Shi'ites dead. According to 
U.S. sources, the dénouement was even bloodier. 
“The National Guard is the core of the Wahhabi spir- 
it,” says a government analyst. “They take a certain 
pride in going down to the Eastern province and 
beating up Shi‘a.” Militants in Qatif responded by 
shooting 12 or 13 guardsmen; the guard sealed the 
area and killed more than 120 Shi‘ites. Thousands 
more were arrested, some held for a year. In early 
1980 violence flared again; 40 died, and later more 
than a dozen suspected ringleaders were beheaded. 

The unrest led the Saudi government to begin a 
major public-works program in the Shi‘ite region, 
which has always produced the lion’s share of mod- 
ern Saudi Arabia’s oil wealth and received little in 
return. The situation further improved in 1985 
when the brutal administration in the province of 
the bin Jaluwi family was replaced by Mohammed 
bin Fahd, a former businessman and a son of the 
King. Still, Ashura continues to be a time when 
grievances surface: demonstrations were put down 
violently again in late 1985. Just last year scores of 
Shi‘ites mourning the death of Khomeini were arrested and 
interrogated, some remaining in jail for nine months. “It is 
better now,” concedes a Shi‘ite. “But just a little.” Says a 
Saudi official: “We think we can gradually bring the Shi‘ites 
into the system, and it will be O.K.” 

Clandestine Iraqi radio broadcasts have recently begun 
calling on the Shi‘ites to rise up—so far, to no avail. “The Ira- 
qis have very good intelligence,” says one U.S. official. 
“They've already focused on the discrimination at Saudi 
Aramco.” Says another official: “The Shi‘a have a grievance, 
and if they are ignored, it will probably grow.” —By Jay Peterzell 
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PIONEER’S MULTI-PLAY CD CHANGER 
AND WALT DISNEY’S FANTASIA. 
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With a Pioneer Multi-Play CD Changer at home, you 
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An Exquisite Balancing Act 


Onetime playboy King Fahd tries to mingle modernity and feudalism 


ne was a sybarite who virtu- 

ally abandoned his desert 

kingdom for a career of 
overseas carousing. He drank 
Scotch freely, ordered caviar by 
the pound, attended the raunchy 
shows in the nightclubs of Beirut 
so frequently that he knew all the 
leading belly dancers by name, 
engaged in myriad liaisons with 
women (he is said to have paid the 
wife of a Lebanese businessman 
$100,000 a year to make herself 
available) and, if old stories are to 
be believed, gambled away $1 mil- 
lion in the casinos of Monte Carlo 
during a single weekend. 

The other is a King known for 
caution bordering on indecision 
and endless consultations before 
taking any action. His fiscal pru- 
dence is so extreme that he once 
became tearful on television while 
confessing that he could not bal- 
ance his country’s budget. He has for years 
conducted an exquisite balancing act 
among factions in his royal family, between 
the West and the Arab world, between the 
tug toward high-tech modernization and 
the impulse to preserve the semifeudal cul- 
ture of his kingdom. 

They are, strangely, the same person: 
Fahd ibn Abdul Aziz, King of Saudi Ara- 


bia and Custodian (of the holy places of 


Mecca and Medina), a form of address he 
prefers to Your Majesty. And the differ- 
ence between the profligate prince and the 
cautious King reflects something more 
than the aging of the young hell raiser into 
a 69-year-old monarch whose 275-Ib. bulk 
has so weakened his knees that he has trou- 
ble walking. Some 37 years ago, Fahd went 
through a conversion that, though forced 
on him, has had a lasting effect. 

In 1953 the ascetic Crown Prince (later 
King) Faisal summoned his younger half- 
brother Fahd and told him he was disgrac- 
ing himself and the kingdom. It was time, 
said Faisal, for Fahd to come home and de- 
vote himself to serious matters of state. Im- 
plicit in the rebuke was a warning that 
Fahd was endangering his chances of suc- 
ceeding to the crown. As one of seven sons 
borne by the favorite wife of the legendary 
Abdul Aziz (generally known as Ibn Saud), 
who created Saudi Arabia, Fahd was 
among those in line someday to be King. 
But there was, and is, nothing automatic 
about the succession; like almost every 
other major decision in Saudi Arabia, it re- 
flects a consensus of the royal family. 

Spurred by shame and ambition, Fahd 
tamed his playboy ways and became Minis- 














The monarch at his palace in Riyadh 


ter of Education just as the oil money was 
beginning to pour in. Though his formal 
education had been confined to a few years 
at a kuttab (Koranic school), Fahd built 
schools by the hundreds and several univer- 
sities. He later served as Interior Minister, 
and in 1975, when King Faisal was assassi- 
nated and succeeded by another brother, 
Khalid, Fahd became Crown Prince. Kha- 
lid, troubled by a weak heart, paid little at- 
tention to affairs of state; Fahd in effect ran 
the country for years before he succeeded to 
the throne on Khalid’s death in 1982. 

The oil money by 1975 had reached 
flood tide—around $100 billion a year— 
and Fahd led Saudi Arabia into headlong 
modernization. He built hospitals, schools, 
superhighways, sports arenas. Many Sau- 
dis went in a single generation from mud 
huts to trim low-cost housing, free educa- 
tion for their children through the univer- 
sity level, and free medical care in modern 
hospitals. Fahd managed affairs with Bed- 
ouin shrewdness. He insisted that as soon 
as a project was approved, money for it had 
to be set aside. The practice horrified fi- 
nancial advisers who thought the cash 
should be invested to earn interest, but 
when oil prices broke and the kingdom's 
oil income plunged to $20 billion annually 
or less, Fahd, then King, did not have to 
cancel any projects. 

Fahd’s personal wealth, built on a fee 
levied on every barrel of oil extracted from 
Saudi land before 1980, is estimated at 
$18 billion, second only to the wealth of 
the Sultan of Brunei ($25 billion). He 
boasts at least 12 royal palaces, ranging 
from the $2.5 billion Al-Yamamah Palace 
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complex in Riyadh to a “cottage” 
four times the size of the White 
House in Marbella, Spain. He 
owns several jets and yachts, all 
with gold bathroom faucets; his 
main yacht, a $60 million craft, is 
escorted by a vessel that carries 
Stinger antiaircraft missiles. His 
fleet of air-conditioned Rolls- 
Royces, Cadillacs and Mercedes 
would clog Rodeo Drive. 

Though Fahd’s views are 
tinged with superstition—he fol- 
lows the advice of astrologers—he 
keeps the Koran at his bedside. 
He suffers from diabetes, back 
trouble, a weakness of the heart 
and shortness of breath, but still 
chain-smokes Marlboros. He has 
tried repeatedly, with varying suc- 
cess, to lose weight by methods 
ranging from dicts to occasional 
visits to a Swiss fat farm. 

Fahd’s work habits are erratic. 
He will disappear for several weeks to relax 
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at one of his houses abroad or on one of his 
yachts, then return to plow through all the 
work that has piled up in his absence. He | 
sleeps during the day and often starts work 
at 11 p.m., then receives top officials and 
foreign envoys until 6 a.m. Some he keeps 
waiting for hours while he chats or watches 
a videotape—the result not of discourtesy 
but of a lack of any sense of time pressure. 
Though his attentions are confined to his 
wives (he reportedly has three, and six 
sons), he still has an eye for women. Fahd 
was so smitten with Britain’s Margaret 
Thatcher when he met her in 1975 that he 
is said to have ordered his court poet to 
compose an ode to her. An excerpt, as 
printed in a London tabloid: “Her figure is 
more attractive than the figure of any cher- 
ished wife/ or coveted concubine.” 

Fahd’s admiration for the U.S. goes 
back to 1945, when he attended the San 
Francisco convention that founded the 
United Nations and became so fascinated 
by the country that he wanted to stay. He 
sent all his sons to American colleges, and 
he stays tuned to CNN on TV sets scattered 
through his palaces. Nonetheless, the pres- 
ence of American troops cannot help in- | 
tensifying the pressures on the kingdom to | 
come further out of its isolation and into | 
the modern world. Whether that can be | 
done while maintaining the system of semi- 
feudal family rule that Fahd has so far | 
adroitly preserved is probably the biggest 
question still confronting Fahd—or his 
successor. ~~ By George J. Church. 
Reported by David Aikman/Dhahran and William 
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Facing members of the Senate Judiciary Committee, the cautious nominee shed little light on how he would vote 


Supreme Confidence 


Souter takes the stand, but declines to state his views on abortion rights 
as foes search in vain for reasons to reject his high court nomination 


By HAYSGOREY WASHINGTON 


n New Hampshire legal circles, David 

Souter is renowned for getting to the 

bottom line faster than any other judge 

in the state’s history. In Washington last 
week, Souter provided convincing evidence 
that the accolade is richly deserved. After 
two days of sometimes tedious give-and-take 
between Souter and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, a bottom line was clearly visible 
to all: barring unexpected revelations, the 
committee lacks a cogent rationale for re 
jecting President Bush’s first nominee to the 
U.S. Supreme Court 

Although women’s groups have an- 
nounced their opposition to Souter for his 
refusal to answer specific questions about 
abortion rights, the unassuming, reclusive 


=f 


New Englander seems to have disarmed 
most of his committee foes. In a baritone 
voice, the strength of which belies his slight 
physique and reticent demeanor, Souter 
movingly deflected insinuations that he is a 
legal automaton with little regard for the hu- 
man condition. As a trial judge, he said, “I 
learned two lessons: one, some human life is 
going to be changed in some way by what we 
do and two, therefore, we had better use 
every power of our minds and our hearts and 
our beings... to get those rulings right 

But the bachelor from Weare, N.H., 
keenly senses that he has been chosen by 
Bush and history to cast perhaps the deciding 
vote on whether to overturn Roe v. Wade, the 
landmark 1973 decision that made abortion 
legal in all states, He gave scant comfort to 
cither side on that issue, flatly refusing to dis- 
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cuss Roe even in the wake of lengthy grilling 
by committee chairman Joseph Biden 
Though he acknowledged the right of mar- 
ried couples to privacy, he refused to budge 
further in discussing cither privacy or abor- 
tion rights. When asked whether he could 
understand the anguish of awoman facing an 
unwanted pregnancy, however, he revealed 
a personal incident from his days as a dorm 
counselor while attending Harvard Law 
School. Souter told the committee of spend 
ing two hours advising a student's pregnant 
girlfriend who was considering a self- 
induced abortion. Souter did not say what he 
recommended, but indicated that he was 
fully aware of the human dilemma posed by 
such situations. “I remember that after 
noon,” he said 


Senate Democrats and abortion-rights 


advocates in the jammed hearing 
room were dismayed when Sou- 
ter dodged all questions that 
might tip his hand on abortion. 
“Tt is deeply troubling that Judge 
Souter has refused to address the 
reasoning and legal approach to 
the fundamental right of priva- 
cy,” complained Kate Michel- 
man, executive director of the 
National Abortion Rights Ac- 
tion League. 

Although there was little 
suspense surrounding the con- 
firmation process, the stakes 
could not have been higher. The 
departure in July of Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan, an influential lib- 
eral, has left the court witha pre- 
ponderance of conservatives. 
Last term, Brennan’s vote and 
persuasive powers helped the 
liberals win a number of 5-to-4 





victories in such areas as flag The reclusive New Englander seemed assured of victory 


burning, affirmative action, de- 
segregation and free speech. But if Souter 
proves to be as rigidly conservative as some 
fear, he could swing the court’s balance to 
the right for perhaps the next quarter-cen- 
tury. His cautious testimony before the 
committee last week shed little light on how 
he might vote on specific issues. But if he 
joins the court for the session beginning 
Oct. 1,asexpected, he will immediately con- 
front several key cases that will give a clear- 
er idea of what his career on the high bench 
portends. Among them: 


Rust v. Sullivan. A free-speech 
case, testing whether federal 
regulations can prohibit doctors 
and health-care providers from 
discussing abortion as an option 
for patients. 


United Auto Workers v. Johnson 
Controls, Inc. An employment 
case involving a company’s right 
to prohibit women of childbear- 
ing years from being hired for 
jobs that could pose a danger to 
a fetus 


Board of Education of Oklahoma 
City Public Schools v. Dowell. A 
desegregation case cxamining 
whether a school system can 
adopt a neighborhood atten- 


dance plan that might result in Pointed questions, and some criticism, from Biden and Kennedy 


resegregation. 


The most pointed questioning during 
the first day of hearings came from Massa- 
chusetts Democrat Edward Kennedy, who 
was harshly critical of Souter’s performance 
as attorney general of New Hampshire from 
1976 to 1978. In that role, Souter had main- 
tained that the state had no obligation to 
provide data on racial discrimination in em- 
ployment to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, an argument that 





Souter: “I have not 
made up my mind [on 
Roe v. Wade], and | 
would not go on the 
court saying I must go 
one way or | must go 
the other way.” 





Biden: “We have a right 
to know, a duty to 
discover, precisely 
what you, Judge David 
Hackett Souter, think 
about the great 
constitutional issues.” 
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was later rejected on appeal and 
one that the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to review. On be- 
half of the Governor of New 
Hampshire, Souter had also de- 
fended a literacy test for voters 
and argued that Congress had 
no authority to invalidate it. In 
another case cited by Kennedy, 
Souter had defended the state’s 
right to require that flags fly at 
half-staff’ on Good Friday, a 
practice that was later struck 
down by a federal judge as a vio- 
lation of the separation of 
church and state. 

But Kennedy's misgivings 
fell far short of providing a basis 
for rejecting the nomination 
Souter explained to the panel of 
14 Senators that he had served 
in all these cases as the Gover- 
nor’s advocate, a role required 
of the attorney general. At one 
point, the hearing room burst 
into laughter when it turned out that the ar- 
gumentin one of the cases cited by Kennedy 
was signed not by Souter but by his prede- 
cessor as attorney general, Warren Rud- 
man. Now a Republican Senator from New 
Hampshire, Rudman has been Souter’s 
foremost supporter and sat behind him 
throughout the hearing 

With his pasty complexion, protruding 
ears, receding hairline and somewhat dole- 
ful expression, Souter, 51, was as deceptive 
in appearance as he was unshak- 
able under pressure. Alabama 
Democrat Howell Heflin called 
Souter a “Stealth nominee” be- 
cause so little was known about 
his views. But other questioners 
commented on the variety of his 
experience —as attorney gener- 
al, trial judge, state supreme 
court justice, federal appeals 
court judge—and the ample 
record, including 220 state su- 
preme court opinions, that was 
available for scrutiny. Unlike 
failed nominee Robert Bork, 
however, Souter had left behind 
no trail of speeches or law-re- 
view articles that might betray a 
strong ideological bent. 

Comparisons with the con- 
tentious Bork hearings of 1987 
were inevitable. Observed a 
committee Democrat: “Bork 
came before this committee 
with enough votes to be nominated. Then 
he got people mad. David Souter hasn't 
made that mistake.” It was clear after the 
first few hours of testimony that he almost 
certainly would not. Biden, at one point, 
seemed to acknowledge that confirmation 
was a foregone conclusion when he referred 
to the “eight Justices, whom you'll be join- 
ing.” The chairman saw no need to qualify 
this declaration —With reporting by 
Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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How Were Putting Qua 






You asked us for 
cars you could count 
on. Our answer's in 

the latest J. D. 

Power Initial 
Quality Survey 
Buick was ranked the 
most trouble-free U.S. 
car line for the second 
LIDI 








+ and Associates 1989, | 
29 owner-reported problems during the first % 


Quality from day one. 


year in a row. Once again 
GM is the only domestic 
manufacturer to have a 
model ranked in the 

top ten-a ranking that 
includes the Mercedes- 
Benz E & S Series, the 
Lexus LS 400 and the 
Mazda Miata. ' 
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Dependability down 


the road. 
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Indexof 
1985 models, 
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vehicles in the 
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Our quality holds 
up over time, In the 
|.D. Power Vehicle 





owners of 4- to 
5-year-old GM cars 
reported fewer prob- 
lems than owners of 
any other U.S 
manufacturer 


) Vehicle Dependability Index®™ 
ear-old 1985 mod: 





Transmissions and engines you can count on to get you anywhere. 


Quality engines and 
transmissions are at the 


owner-reported prob- 
lems in the first 3 


in the latest survey of 
their first year of owner- 


heart of GM's reliability 
In the most comprehen 
sive customer-based sur- 
vey in the auto industry, 
GM's 2.3-liter Quad 4 
was shown to be among 
the best 4cylinder 
engines. This is based on 


NEXT GAS 
STATION 
200 Mi 
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months of ownership. 
No domestic V6 engine 
on the market today is 
better than our 3800 V6. 
And Cadillac owners 
reported fewer engine 
problems than Toyota or 
Mercedes-Benz owners 





ship (for 1989 models)—a 
tribute to the 4.5-liter V8 
engine.’ 

A GM owner- 
satisfaction survey for 
the second quarter of 
1990 shows our auto- 
matic transmissions are 


already more problem- 
free than those of any 
other domestic manufac- 
turer, and most imports 
The electronically 
integrated powertrain 
we introduced this year 
is one of the most 
advanced in the world. It 
links the 3800 Tuned Port 


Injection engine and the 
new Hydra-matic 4T60E 
electronically controlled, 
automatic transmis- ' 
sion to the same 

computer, for 

smoother 
operation 


4. Based on 190 GM ¢ 
Customer Survey 


GM quality 


Today, GM cars are 
almost 130% more fuel 
efficient than they were 
during the mid-70's. That 
means you can drive the 
car that meets your trans- 
portation needs, what- 
ever the size, and still 
enjoy great fuel economy 

For instance, our 
Olds Cutlass Supreme 
with its advanced Quad 
4 engine is a mid-size 
Six-passenger Car yet 
provides highway mile- 
age superior to the 


0) Cutlass Supreme 29 
I l ypreme 


EPA estimated highway r 


yprehensive 
f 





takes 


you farther than ever. 


1980 subcompact 
Chevette 

Pontiac Firebird 
excitement comes with 
27 mpg EPA estimated 
highway mileage when 
equipped with the 3.1- 
liter V6 engine. Even a 
GM full-size luxury car 
like the Cadillac De Ville 
delivers EPA estimated 
highway mileage of 25 
mpg, better than compa- 
rable V8 equipped 
models from Mercedes- 
Benz, BMW or Infiniti 





lity OnThe Road Today. 
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Tough trucks prove their worth over time. 








At GM, we understand Chevy and GMC trucks than trucks sold in the 
\ that any truck you buy is have built-in quality U.S. by any other manu- 
going to have to take on and durability facturer in the world 
just as much down the The fact is, Chevy and foreign or domestic 
road as when you first GMC trucks retain more 






buy it. That's why all our of their original value 


1. GM corporate study of 3- t 






year-old used 
and 1989 















vehicles resold between 197 











It all starts with you. 


We heard what you were on you and on your needs. vehicles we're engineering 
saying about the quality You want cars and trucks and building today 
you want. Every that are more durable. More Because we care what you 
word. That’s why dependable. More reliable think about GM quality 








we have the Qual More efficient. We're dedi- And we're determined to 
ity Network cated to building them for keep improving our cars 
where all of us - you. Cars and trucks with and trucks for you. Until 
throughoutGM § quality right from the start every model is the best in 


and years down the road the world 


are focused 
That's the kind of 
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Buick Cadillac GMC Truck 
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A Fiscal Fairy Tale 





As White House and congressional leaders slog their way 


Oo nce upon a time, the nation’s leaders 
tried to exorcise the deficit devil with 
a frightful fairy tale: if they couldn’t find 
the wisdom and courage to reduce spend- 
ing and raise revenue themselves, a crude 
wrecking ball would knock many billions 
from government programs. The threat of 
an indiscriminate “sequester” of funds, the 
story went, would be so politically devas- 
tating as to scare the government into fac- 
ing its fiscal responsibilities. That fantasy, 
in the form of the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings Act five years ago, project- 
ed a balanced budget by fiscal 
1991, which begins Oct. 1. But 
the brutal fact is this: the nation 
| will face a deficit of about $200 
billion even if the cranky negotia- 
tions that dragged into the weck- 
end produce a feasible deficit- 
reduction package. 

George Bush brandished the 
sequester threat in his address to 
Congress last week. The Presi- 
dent's original plan was to use 
the occasion to unveil a biparti- 
san “50/500” deal, which would 
pare $50 billion from the 1991 
deficit and $500 billion over five 
years. For a while, everything 
seemed to be on track. Budget 
Director Richard Darman and 
congressional leaders had made 
some progress in bargaining ses- 
sions that started Sept. 7. But the 
negotiations bogged down be- 
fore the speech. So instead of 
making a triumphant announce- 
ment, Bush used his prime-time 
pulpit to sermonize: “Most 
Americans are sick and tired of 
endless battles in the Congress 
and between the branches over 
budget matters, It is high time we 
pull together and get the job done right.” 

No one could argue with that, or with 
his insistence that the mix of spending cuts 
and tax hikes “must be fair; all should con- 
tribute.” But when the President got to 
specifics, fairness became scarce. In the 
name of promoting economic growth, 
Bush renewed his support of six tax give- 
aways that would cost the Treasury an esti- 
mated $30 billion over five years. The most 
controversial of these would cut the maxi- 
mum levy on capital gains from 33% to 
15%. Meanwhile, he seemed to reject any 
increase in income taxes for high earners. 
Concerning reductions in domestic spend- 
ing—the most politically explosive part of 
deficit control—Bush was mute. 
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Will your Congress- 
fy) ee 
effett your choice in 
the November election? 
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Bush Administration 





toward a budget agreement, Bush wields the sequester threat 


His firm rhetoric, fluently delivered af- 
ter four rehearsals and some coaching 
from image maven Roger Ailes, radiated 
statesmanship. A compromise, he main- 
tained, was needed not only for the coun- 
try’s economic health but also to permit 
the U.S. “to function effectively as a great 
power abroad”—a potent argument al a 
time when 100,000 U.S. soldiers are in 
harm’s way in Saudi Arabia. If the negotia- 
tions stopped, Bush said, he would demand 
a decisive vote by Sept. 28 on a comprehen- 


If the Bush Administration and Congress reach 
agreement on.adeficit plan, do"you expect: 


A meaniggtul accord 
One that avoids the real issue 





does matter? 


75% Yes 
14% No 





more to blame for the difficalty in 


ing an agreement? 


Democrats in Congress 
j 
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sive Administration package. If that failed, 
he warned, the Gramm-Rudman sequester 
would ravage public services. 

It was the political equivalent of the old 
hidden-ball trick, in which a first baseman 
conceals the ball, waits for an unsuspecting 
runner to step off the bag and tags him. In 
this case, Bush (who played first base for 
Yale) would try to catch the Democratic- 
controlled Congress off base and tag it with 
the onus of causing a breakdown. Republi- 
cans would then have a good issue with 
which to bash their opponents in Novem- 


| ber’s congressional elections. As one of 


Bush’s senior advisers observed, “When it 
comes to the blame game, the President 
has the loudest voice.” Last weck’s TIME/ 


16% 
70% 


Do you think the 
budget. deficit really 


66% 
30% 


CNN poll indicates that Bush is well placed | 
to push that strategy: not only does he en- 
joy a 71% job approval rating, but the 
Democrats are being blamed by far more 
voters (42%) than the Administration 
(29%) for stalling a budget agreement. 

However deft the President's tactics 
may be politically, they did not seem to 
help the negotiations. Instead, Bush's 
high-handedness had a polarizing effect. 
That was discouraging considering the 
progress that had been made. Despite 
G.O.P. reservations, the level of Pentagon 
spending was being pared down. Despite 
Democratic qualms, significant savings on 
entitlements such as Medicare were gath- 
ering a consensus. And despite everyone's 
abhorrence of taxes, there was agreement 
that substantial new revenue is necessary. 

But who should pay what taxes re- 
mained the toughest question. 
The Democrats might live with 
the capital-gains cut if it was off- 
set by an increase in income tax 
rates for the wealthiest families. 
But the Republicans were dig- 
ging in against that, offering a va- 
riety of other levies instead. The 
who-pays issue was complicated 
by the fact that the Democrats 
also had their cyes on the elec- 
tions. As House Majority leader 
Dick Gephardt put it in his reply 
to the President's speech, “We 
will never abandon the cause of 
working families. They benefited 
the least from the decade of the 
"80s. They should not have to sac- 
rifice the most in the decade of 
the "90s." Such concerns were 
heightened by a Congressional 
Joint Tax Committee analysis in- 
dicating that the Republican 
plan would inerease net income 
for those earning more than 
$50,000 a year while decreasing it 
for the less affluent. When Dem- 
ocrats leaked this reading, Re- 
publicans cried foul, accurately 
charging that the Democrats 
sought political points. 

If all parties concerned would 
simply close ranks and present the clector- 
ate with the harsh truth about necessary 
sacrifices, presumably few incumbents 
would be drowned for their efforts. The 
pols, though, seem unable to believe for 
very long in the life jacket of bipartisan ac- 
tion. But amid all the maneuvering around 
the budget, a couple of realities cannot be 
evaded: 1) even the best package now ob- 
tainable would be only a first step toward a 
tolerable deficit trend, and 2) in any event, 
the Gramm-Rudman timetable will have 
to be amended once again, pushing the 
goal of balanced budget even further into 
never-neverland. —ByLaurence I. Barrett. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Nancy Traver/ 
Washington 
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BACARDI 
HAMMERS 
! VODKA IN 
SCREW- 
ion DRIVER 
Ko TASTE TEST. 


It was a battle of the giants. Bacardi® 
the number-one-selling rum, versus the 
number-one-selling vodka 

The test was simple. Which made a 
better-tasting screwdriver, the traditional 
flavor of vodka or the smooth, lively taste 
of Puerto Rican rum? 

The victory was decisive. Of the 
hundreds of people who participated in 
a blind taste test, the majority preferred 
the refreshing taste of Bacardi rum and 
orange juice. 

But try it for yourself. We're sure 
you'll agree. Bacardi has built the better 
screwdriver 
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A Pick with a Shovel 


| Promising to clean house, an anti-Barry re sformer wins in D.C, 





wn 
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haron Pratt Dixon had never 

sought elective office before 
she jumped into the Democratic 
mayoral primary in Washington. 
With less money and a smaller 
staff than any of her four rivals, she 
was at the bottom of most polls a 
few weeks ago. But Dixon had a 
message: after 12 years in office, 
outgoing Mayor Marion S. Barry 
Jr. had left the city a fiscal and 
moral mess. And she had a prom- 
se: “Ill clean house with a shovel, 
not a broom.” 

Some shovel. In a stunning up- 
set, Dixon managed to bury four 
opponents who had long experi- 
ence in government. Enjoying the 
support of blacks and whites alike, 
she won 35% of 122,000 votes, a 
record turnout for an off-year election. 
Barry, a dedicated opponent of Dixon’s, 
offered the sharpest post-election analysis 
of her victory: “Sharon Pratt Dixon repre- 
sented drastic change.” 

A lawyer and former vice president of 
Potomac Electric Power Co., Dixon, 46, 
had demanded Barry’s resignation as soon 
as he was arrested in January on a charge 
of drug possession. She turned the cam- 


May the Force 
Be with You 


In crime-weary New York City, 
it’s time to call the cops 


ith each passing day, the grim tally 

mounted. In Brooklyn an 11-year- 
old girl was wounded in her family’s home 
by a stray bullet from the street outside. 
Two days later an 18-year-old Bronx man 
was stabbed to death by a panhandler who 
had demanded a dollar. Then a Queens 
man was shot and seriously wounded as he 
chased gunmen who had robbed a neigh- 
borhood grocery store. A typical week in 
New York City. 

But public outrage about the city’s rec- 
ord crime spree seemed to crystallize last 
weck, and officials scrambled to respond 
with calls for more police. New York’s 
Governor Mario Cuomo urged the city to 
hire 5,000 more officers immediately, re- 
turning the force close to the peak strength 
of 32,000 that it wielded in the early 1970s. 
“The time for exquisite analysis has 
passed,” said Cuomo. “You have to pro- 
duce the police.” 

The Governor’s announcement was a 








Sharon Pratt Dixon savors victory in the mayoral primary 


paign into a referendum on his legacy, 
even as her opponents avoided attacking 
the mayor by name, mindful of his continu- 
ing popularity with some constituents. In a 
city where close to 85% of the voters are 
Democrats, Dixon is heavily favored to de- 
feat her Republican opponent, former 
D.C. police chief Maurice T. Turner Jr., in 
the November election. If so, she would be 
the first African-American woman to be 








elected mayor of a major American city. 
“She was the only candidate who creat- 

ed a perception that she was different,” 
says local political analyst Mark Plotkin, 
“and that the other candidates were part of 
the problem and she was the one 


to solve it.” She led strongly 
among white voters, but also did 
well in middle-class black districts. 

While Dixon’s last-minute 
surge of support was helped by a 
> series of editorial endorsements 
= from the Washington Post, anoth- 
e er candidate got by nicely without 
its approval. Eleanor Holmes Nor- 
ton, former chief of the Equal Em- | 
ployment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, became the Democratic 
nominee for the District’s nonvot- 
ing seat in Congress. The Post 
withheld its support after the news 
broke just before election day that 
Norton and her husband had not 
filed city tax returns from 1982 to 
1989. 

During the campaign, Dixon 
frequently attacked bloat in the District’s 
47,000-member public work force, vowing | 
to fire 2,000 managerial-level employees to 
offset the city’s projected $93 million defi- 
cit. She may have trouble delivering on her 
promise, which would require the consent | 
of the D.C. city council. That body could 
include none other than Marion Barry, 
who is running as an independent for a 
council seat in November. e 
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direct challenge to Mayor David Dinkins, 
who was already dodging complaints that 
his quiet, cautious manner—deemed an 
asset during last fall’s election cam- 
paign—was not well suited to leading the 
fight against crime. With budgetary con- 
straints frustrating his efforts to fulfill a 
campaign promise to expand the force, 
the mayor consistently refused to commit 
himself to a specific number before re- 
ceiving a manpower report from police 
commissioner Lee Brown on Oct. 1. Cuo- 





Is Dinkins too cautious in the war on crime? 





The Governor is pushing for 5,000 new officers. 








mo’s address, and a growing sense of cri- 
sis, forced Dinkins at last to announce 
that an additional 3,000 to 6,000 police 
would be hired. “If the broader message 
has not been clear before,” he declared, “I 
state it simply now. Thousands of officers 
are on their way.” 

The next question was how to pay for 
them. Though the Governor promised to 
help the city find ways to come up with the 
estimated $340 million it will cost to add 
5,000 recruits, he offered no money up 
front. That confronted Dinkins with the 
prospect of proposing more taxes and ser- 
vice cuts just two months after winning the 
city council’s approval for a record $800 
million in new local taxes. As one step, he 
promised to consider a proposal by city 
council speaker Peter Vallone for a 25¢ 
surcharge on lottery tickets. 

The mayor also took issue with last 
week's TIME cover story on the city’s woes. 
He complained that the TIME/CNN poll ac- 
companying the piece had focused on 
questions in which New Yorkers bewailed 
the city’s decline but had left out the fact 
that 70% of residents said they still think it 
is the greatest city in the world. “There was 
no selective release,” responded Hal Quin- 
ley, senior vice president of Yankelovich 
Clancy Shulman, which conducted the sur- 
vey. “The poll results were overwhelmingly 
negative.” a 
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HUGH SIDEY’S AMERICA 


Where the Buffalo Roamed 


Plagued by hard times and harsh weather, the Great Plains may be stumbling back 
to a frontier existence dominated by prairie grass, solitude and wandering beasts 





bring to mind Augustus McCrae or Woodrow Call, the 

gritty cattle drivers of the epic novel and television mini- 
series Lonesome Dove. Too much civilization has piled up in the 
corners of Mathers’ face and body. 

But more than a century after the time of that story, Mathers 
rode their trail, sank his roots into their grasslands and adapted 
to the big weathers and financial buffetings of the Great Plains. 
Storms natural and political have raged there forever, and an- 
other is blowing this summer. Mathers will survive as he always 
has, with hard work, shrewd calculation. He and those like him 
may be the future of this vast and troubled land, which seems to 
be stumbling back in time toward a recast frontier where grass 
will be king, some buffalo may actually roam again, and man will 
be in the minority. 

Mathers, 66, has seen the land ravaged by the plow, the water 
sucked from the aquifers and wasted, the oil and mining indus- 
tries nose-dive, and the children of the plains rush for the rural 
exits. He was in the Montana legislature for 20 years. 


OC: the surface there is not much about Bill Mathers to 





ON HIS MONTANA SPREAD, MATHERS LEARNED THE FIRST LESSON OF THE PLAINS: 


In the end, Mathers believes, land governs almost everything 
else. “You work with the land,” he says. “You can’t work against 
it.” The big sky does not intimidate him; it entices him. Mathers 
is undaunted by solitude or the prospect of tiny clusters of civili- 
zation tied by the endless reaches of shortgrass in the 10 states 
between the Rockies and the 98th meridian. The Great Plains 
form one-fifth of the land mass of the lower 48 states—and an 
even greater portion of the nation’s legend and romance. Sitting 
Bull warred and wept on the plains. General George Custer 
wandered there with the Seventh Cavalry, his pack of grey- 
hounds, and his band playing the march Garry Owen, then gal- 
loped to his dreadful rite of immortality at Little Big Horn. Sixty 
million buffalo were mindlessly slaughtered on the cinnamon 
land swells. When the plow came, the Dust Bowl was born. 

Mathers decided in 1951 that the Texas Panhandle, where he 
grew up, was too crowded and expensive for cattlemen. He head- 
ed north “for cheap grass,” to the border of Rosebud and Custer 
counties, just above Miles City, Mont. Mathers did not trail a herd 
a thousand miles across the powdery plains, fending off Kiowa and 


“YOU WORK WITH THE LAND. YOU CAN’T WORK AGAINST IT.” 
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Comanche, or ford the snake-infested Nueces River. Instead, he 
put 200 Herefords on the Santa Fe Railroad, climbed into his blue 
Oldsmobile and rolled smoothly up Highway 83. He was there in 
two days. (Lonesome Dove’s McCrae and Call took months.) 
Mathers bought up old homestead land for $5 to $8 an acre, quit 
trying to plow and plant wheat and barley, and gently coaxed back 
the grass, which now ruffles in the restless wind, somehow surviv- 
ing where the nation has its coldest winters and hottest summers. 

Mathers estimates that at one time there were between 125 
and 150 homestead families on his 50,000-acre spread, each try- 
ing to live with a few cows and sheep and harboring vain hopes 
that crops that sprout so effortlessly in Illinois would do the same 
in semiarid Montana, which gets less than 15 in. of rain annually. 
They are all gone now, tiny homes fallen in, schoolhouses van- 
ished, everything blown away by the same winds that lofted the 
sandy soil as far as the Atlantic seaboard in the 1930s. A few of 
the homestead titles are held by descendants. Mathers sends 
lease payments to places like Florida and California. 

In a way, Mathers is part of a re-creation, edging back toward 
an open and exhilarating country that was swept away by bad 
government policy and greed. Homesteading was a tragedy in 
most of the plains, pitting small farmers against the relentless 
weather. It was no contest. But then the government compound- 


VANANDA, MONT., IS EMPTY NOW. GRASS RUSTLES IN THE 
PLAYGROUND OF THE ABANDONED SCHOOL 





ed the problem—and still does—by of- 
fering crop subsidies, and those who 
broke the soil became manacled to a 
marginal existence. Some still hang on, 
but time runs against them. 

There, in simple narrative, is the 
core of the anguish and the argument 
and the hope of the Great Plains with its 
menacing beauty. In such a huge land 
the conditions vary enormously, and so 
do the opinions on what to do. Grasping 
this giant nettle may in the end be im- 
possible, but a number have tried. 

Some years back, Robert Scott, of 
the nonprofit Institute of the Rockies in 
Missoula, proposed the Big Open, a 
15,000-sq.-mi. chunk of struggling cen- 
tral Montana that would be linked co- 
operatively by public and private own- 
ers into a wildlife range for 300,000 
buffalo, deer, antelope and elk. His fig- 
ures suggested that on the average, the 
3,000 people living there would make 
more tending to tourists and hunters 
than from ranching and farming. Writer 
Douglas Coffman, who helped Scott, 
saw cven more: a chance to recapture a 
bit of the original American heart, 
something brave and wild. Coffman, 
who is writing a novel about the return 
of the buffalo—the fulfillment of a 
prayer in an old Indian song—even 
tracked down the site near Jordan, 
Mont., where the Smithsonian’s Wil- 
liam Hornaday in 1886 found the last of 
the wild bison. He killed 25 of them, 
took skins and skeletons back East to 
mount. Those shaggy monsters roamed 
the National Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry along Washington's Mall for almost 
75 years. 

Most of the Montanans in the Big 
Open area were more angered than ro- 
manced by Scott’s proposal. They 
would rather endure as is than be herd- 
ed by the government. “Some of these ranchers can live with a 
zero net income for 10 years and still not live in anguish,” says 
Scott. 

Bill Mathers, not at all a typical resident of the Big Open re- 
gion, took it all in, said little, bought more land, increased his 
commercial herd to 3,000 and granted hunting rights on his hold- 
ings. Easterners in big mobile homes arrive each year and stalk 
elk and deer that glide over the hilltops like sandy clouds. The 
hunters get state approval for a few days, bag a trophy, then rum- 
ble back home feeling as if they have been with Lewis and Clark. 

Philip Burgess, of the Center for the New West in Denver, 
looked out from his urban redoubt on the edge of the plains and 
declared the advent of an “archipelago society.” Modest to small 
cities are sprinkled across great washes of sparsely populated 
land, the tiny towns nearly dead, ranches getting bigger. The sur- 
viving communities are oases that offer services and cultural 
amenities for the surrounding areas. Mathers foresaw that intu- 
itively when he arrived 40 years ago. Except for a short spell at 
first, he has lived in Miles City and driven to and from his ranch 
25 miles away. 

But of all the studies and proposals, the one by a couple of 
New Jersey intellectuals has raised the greatest storm out on the 
plains. Frank Popper, head of Rutgers University’s urban-stud- 
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YOU CAN STILL GET A MEAL IN INGOMAR, MONT 
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ies department, is a land planner who has poked his way down 
the neglected and withering trails of the plains for 20 years, won- 
dering if a new frontier is struggling to be born. His wife Debora 
is a graduate student in geography. They swept up the entire re- 
gion, from Texas to Montana, in their analysis. Their language 
was apocalyptic (“largest, longest-running agricultural and envi- 
ronmental miscalculation in the nation’s history”), their images 
devastating (“dreams, drought and dust”) and their predictions 
frightening (“a wasteland, an American empty quarter’). 

The Poppers’ good sense was to get rock-solid data. Their ge- 
nius was to see and understand the grim trend. Their audacity was 
to propose a solution and give it a bumper-sticker name: Buffalo 
Commons. Their good fortune was to be near New York City, 
which still tingles from the memories of its rich sons, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, sent west a century ago for thrills and toughening. The 
national media reveled in an honest-to-goodness cowboy story, 





BISON ARE ALREADY KING ON ROY HOUCK’S SOUTH DAKOTA RANCH 
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The Poppers identified 139,000 sq. mi. 
as poor and emptying, and they suggested 
that through a consortium of public and 
private owners and institutions, the 
world’s largest game preserve be created 
and woven around those areas that are still 
viable. Government payments would be 
used to idle the marginal land and support 
owners for as long as 30 years while they 
planned a new life. The cost? “Billions,” 
acknowledges Frank Popper, “but less 
than the current subsidy programs.’ 

Out on the plains, Buffalo Commons 
is called Poppercock and worse. At least 
four Governors have denounced it 
Bodyguards were furnished for the Pop- 
pers this spring when they went onstage 
in Nebraska to further explain their idea 
But the Poppers did win support from 
other academics, some in the plains. Vine 
Deloria Jr. of the University of Colorado, 
an Indian activist (he’s a Sioux) and au- 
thor (Custer Died for Your Sins), feels that 
such a scheme might help break the cycle 
of welfare and subsidy checks that have 
held many Indians in serfdom for 
decades 

The irony is that the “new truths” of the plains are as old as 
the crumbling diaries of the first explorers. Those early wanderers 
lumped the plains into something labeled the “great American 
desert.” In 1931 Texas historian Walter Prescott Webb wrote, 
“East of the Mississippi, civilization stood on three legs—land, 
water and timber; west of the Mississippi, not one but two of these 


BUT 


legs were withdrawn—water and timber—and civilization was left 
land. It is small wonder that it toppled over in tempo- 
” The Poppers simply confirmed Webb. 


on one leg 


rary failure. 





ut putting visions on a seminar blackboard and bringing 
them into reality in this nation (which is low on money) and 
at this time (when the people in a single congressional dis- 
trict number more than the 413,000 in the Buffalo Commons area) 
are dramatically different things. The commons idea is a stranger 
in the departments of Agriculture and the Interior. If George Bush 
had heard of the concept, he would have 
posed with a buffalo. He hasn't 
If nothing else, the debate has rallied 
the plainsmen to search for new ways to 
deal with the realitics of decline 
water and oil; fewer minerals, people, 
towns. It has also revealed that a remark- 
able number of plains residents, like 
Mathers, have for years been adjusting to 
the inexorable rhythms of the land 
In 1959 Roy Houck was ousted from 
his Missouri River bottomland to make 
He moved to 
the plains northwest of Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak., and put his purebred cattle on 
They were devastated in the 1966 


less 


way for the Oahe reservoir 


grass 
blizzard, and so Houck decided to experi- 
ment with buffalo. Today he has 3,000 
head that seem to thrive in the cold and 
the heat. Houck slaughters a thousand bi 
son a year and sells all the meat he can 
produce. Bill Mathers doubts he will ever 
switch to stands on 
Horse Creek Butte and looks at his land, 
The land in 


bison. But as he 


he won't rule it out totally 
the end will decide z 
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They were 

the perfect couple, 
buying the 

perfect house. 

Until a perfect stranger 
moved into their lives. 
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Flipper Fans 
Stop a Swap 


At first glance, the proposed 
swap seemed merely a mutual 
convenience. The New England 
Aquarium in Boston would give 
the Naval Ocean Systems Cen- 
ter in San Diego an overly ram- 
bunctious 450-Ib. male dolphin 
named Rainbow and in return 
get a mild-mannered female 
that is hard of hearing and is 
thus disqualified for experi- 
ments in hearing capability and 
acoustic response to underwa- 
ter sounds. When animal lovers 
heard about it, however, they 
mounted a fierce protest. First, 
a coalition picketed the aquari- 





Rainbow: a change of fate 


um then last week Citizens to 
End Animal Suffering and Ex- 
ploitation filed a federal lawsuit 
to block the trade. 

Protesters argue that dol- 
phins should not be used by the 
military in the first place and 
claim that many are abused 
when the Navy teaches them to 
fight and to kill people with 
snout-mounted .45-cal. guns. 
Said Richard O'Barry, dolphin 
trainer for the 1960s television 
series Flipper and now an oppo- 
nent of all captivity for the en- 
dearing mammals: “We capture 
them, we use them, we abuse 
them, then we dump them.” Al- 
though dolphin expert Joseph 
Geraci of the University of 
Guelph in Ontario reported 
finding no signs that the San 
Diego center mistreats the crea- 
tures, the aquarium, which has 
made similar transfers before, 
put the plan on hold. Said exec- 
utive director John Prescott: 
“We want to satisfy any anxicty 
raised by this decision.” = 
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Exxon crew: mopping up, moving out 


ALASKA 


A Job for 
Mother Nature 


In the 18 months since the Ex- 
xon Valdez spewed 11 million 
gal. of crude oil into Alaska’s 
Prince William Sound, contro- 
versy has dogged the cleanup 
efforts. The debate continued 
last week, as Exxon ended a 
second summer of mopping 
up and declared the cleanup 
over unless its survey next 
spring proves a need for more. 
The tab so far: $2 billion plus. 
Alaskan officials were not 
quite so upbeat. Insisting that 
“substantial oil remains,” out- 
going Governor Steve Cowper 
said, “We can’t take a walk 





Transition House: counterfeit benefits 


Chic | 
Charity 


The special-delivery package 
bulged with sportswear bearing 
fancy logos like Giorgio, Gucci, 
Nike and Louis Vuitton, A chic 
boutique? No, the recipient 
was the Good Shepherd Center 
for Homeless Women in Los 
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and let Mother Nature finish 
up.” 

The state asserts that some 
four miles of coastline remain 
heavily oiled (1,100 miles were 
initially affected). Exxon 
counters that water-quality re- 
ports have been positive and 
that the sound yielded record 
catches of pink salmon (43.4 
million) and herring (8,300 
tons) this year. 

The Coast Guard, which has 
been the federal watchdog on 
the cleanup, has largely agreed 
with Exxon. The state says it 
will continue its own cleanup 
efforts and press for Exxon to 
return to the task. By spring, 
however, winter storms may 
have completed the job, accord- 
ing to experts. 2 


= Angeles. And the mer- 
chandise was $1 mil- 
lion worth of counter- 
feit name-brand T 
shirts, sweat shirts and 
= running suits seized by 
2 lawmen in a sting op- 

eration last Decem- 

ber. Instead of de- 

stroying the phony 

duds, city attorney 

James K. Hahn 

launched an unusual 
salvage operation. With the 
O.K. of firms whose names 
were pirated, the city divided 
the 43,000 items among eight 
community-service organiza- 
tions. ““Come winter those 
things are going to be very, very 
handy,” said Carmen Hills, one 
of Good Shepherd's volun- 
teers. “Some women come in 
here with nothing but identifi- 
cation, if that.” a 
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City on 
The Skids 


Philadelphia has long held a 
special place in American affec- 
tions as a cradle of liberty. Now 
the nation’s fifth largest me- 
tropolis (pop. 1.5 million) 
seems about to win a new repu- 
tation—as the first major U.S. 
city to go to the verge of fiscal 
collapse since Boston hit the 
skids in 1980. Plagued with ris- 
ing needs, a shriveled treasury, 
dubious credit and ineffectual 
leaders, Philadelphia last week 
was sliding toward budgetary di- 
saster. What may have been its 
last hope, a big new loan guaran- 
tee from the Swiss Bank Corp. 





Goode: focus of much blame 


fizzled at midweck, prompting 
two Wall Street credit-rating 
agencies to lower Philadelphia's 
bond rating and making the 308- 
year-old metropolis a prime can- 
didate for insolvency unless it 
can raise $400 million by the end 
of September. 

Mayor Wilson Goode is 
widely blamed for mishandling 
the city’s financial troubles. 
Goode’s administration has re- 
sorted to desperate measures, 
such as reducing the municipal 
work force by nearly 2,000. 
Even so, falling tax revenues, a 
sagging business economy and 
the of federal revenue- 
sharing funds have pushed the 
city to the brink. Says Jay 
Abrams, a vice president at the 
Wall Street credit-rating firm 
Standard & Poor’s: “Philadel- 
phia has dug itself into a great 
big hole.” Would even a big 
loan ward off bankruptcy at this 
point? Says city controller Jon- 
athan Saidel: “It’s just a quick 
fix, a bid to buy time.” a 
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Gorbachev hails a radical economic plan that could turn the Soviet Union 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


or angry Soviet consumers, Prime 
Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov has 

come to personify just about every- 

thing that is wrong with perestrotka. 

Twice in the past nine months he has tried to 
come up with an economic plan to save the 
floundering Soviet economy—without suc- 
cess. As lines for basic staples, including 
bread, grow ever longer, confidence in his 
government has dipped so precipitously 
that even President Mikhail Gorbachev de- 
cided last month to join forces with long- 
time rival Boris Yeltsin, leader of the Rus- 
sian Republic, in drafting an alternative 
plan. Thus when Ryzhkov stepped to the 
podium of the Supreme Soviet last week to 
present his latest plan to bail out the econo- 
my, parliamentary deputies, just back from 
the summer recess and visits with cranky 
voters, were not about to let him off lightly. 
he Prime Minister had barely finished 
explaining his new “moderate-radical” 
program for a gradual, state-regulated 
move toward a market economy when his 
critics began sounding off. “I listened, and 
can’t understand what has been presented 
to us,” snapped radical Leningrad Mayor 
Anatoli Sobchak. “Is this a government 
program or criticism of the alternative plan 
that we have yet to hear?” Armenian Dep- 
uty Genrikh Igityan was even more brutal. 
“I have sympathy with you,” he said, tvurn- 
ing to Ryzhkov, “but are you capable of 
bringing this country out of crisis?” Ryzh- 
kov, said worker Leonid Sukhov, would 
“certainly have to step down.” Nikolai 
Ivanov, the controversial public prosecutor 
and Kremlin gadfly, went even further. 
Gorbachev, he said, would also have to go. 
When the clamor reached a climax, the 
Soviet President, sitting glumly on a back 
bench of the tribunal, decided he had heard 
enough. Gorbachev intervened to defend 
his embattled Prime Minister. His voice 
quavering with emotion, he warned against 
“shaking up all political institutions” in the 
country. “If someone proves incompetent,” 
said Gorbachev, “let’s remove him. But ina 
normal fashion. Not by pushing him up 
against the wall.” All the “insults and insinu- 
ations,” he charged, left a “bad odor.” 
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into a nation of shopkeepers, but then su 





But then the Soviet President delivered 
what was probably the unkindest cut of all to 
Ryzhkov. He indicated that he preferred 
not his Prime Minister's proposals but a rad- 
ical plan drafted by the Yeltsin-Gorbachev 
commission, under the leadership of econo- 
mist Stanislav Shatalin. “If you ask me,” he 
said, “I am more impressed by the Shatalin 
plan.” The Ryzhkov proposals, he noted, re- 
flected an “uncertainty” about carrying out 
measures to rebuild economic confidence. 
Explained Gorbachev: “If there is a real 
plan to stabilize finances, money circula- 
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iggests a few ways to dilute it 
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ce 
Boris Yeltsin has outpaced Gorbachev with an exuberant acceptance of economic reform 


tion, the ruble and the market, then we 
should adopt the Shatalin idea.” 

That would be a breathtaking plunge. 
The 500-day Shatalin program would re- 
verse the basic aim of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion and Stalin’s brutal overlay of collectiv- 
ism by creating a nation of shopkeepers— 
or more accurately, a federation of repub- 
lics with economies built on private busi- 
nesses, individually owned farms, entre- 
prencurial investments, and stock markets 
trading shares in competitive companies. 

The basic goal of Gorbachev's pere- 














The Shatalin plan can be summed up by 
the credo “Economic Power to the People!” 
Others might simply call it capitalism. Here 
are the key points from the document: 


Close to 80% of the So- 
| viet economy would eventually be put in 
private hands. Large enterprises would be 
turned into stockholding companies, and 
| small businesses, shops and restaurants 
| sold to individuals. Farmers would be al- 





lowed to withdraw from collective farms | 


and receive an allotment of land and as- 

sets. Defense, railways, postal service, 

power and long-distance communications 
| would remain nationalized. 


| . Under the Shatalin 
| plan, there would be one common trade 
| market and currency; the 15 republics of 
the Soviet Union would control their own 
| economies and take voluntary steps to 
| prepare a new treaty of union. Gorbachev, 
| however, says that economic sovereignty 
| for the republics should not be part of the 
plan. 


| fiscal controls to stabilize the economy 
and cut the budget deficit, most prices 
would be “liberalized” and set by the mar- 
ket rather than a central bureaucracy, be- 
| ginning with the cost of luxury items. 


| After a 100-day period of strict 


State subsidies to money-losing 
enterprises would be cut off. Instead, 
credit would be made available from West- 
ern-style banks and lending institutions. 
Gorbachev expressed reservations about 
the abrupt timetable for ending subsidies. 


Hard-curren- 
cy trade would be allowed, and foreign 
companies could own 100% of Soviet 
companies. The aim is an open economy, 
fully incorporated into the world market. 


Workers who lost 
their jobs as a result of the reforms would 
be given unemployment insurance, tem- 
porary work in public-service projects and 
job retraining. 
stroika had been the of 
centralized socialism; the Shatalin plan aims 
at the destruction of it, both the centralized 
aspect and the socialist aspect. Within two 
years, 70% of the nation’s industrial enter- 
prises would be privatized, with stock mar- 
kets in Moscow and Leningrad trading 
shares in competitive firms. An even larger 


“restructuring” 


proportion—perhaps 90% —of businesses 
in the service and retail trading sectors 
would be put in private hands. A version of 
the Shatalin plan circulating in Moscow last 
week put it bluntly; “Mankind has not suc- 





ceeded in creating anything more efficient 
than a market economy.” 

Gorbachev discussed the Soviet Union’s 
economic reforms later in the week with a 
gilt-edged delegation of American business- 
men from 15 of the country’s largest firms, 
who had gone to Moscow with Secretary of 
State James Baker and Secretary of Com 
merce Robert Mosbacher. Gorbachev hint- 
ed that the Soviet Union was prepared to 
open its doors wider to the outside world, 
noting, “We are ready to draw foreign, in- 
cluding U.S., investments on mutually bene 
ficial terms.” The Shatalin plan goes further: 
instead of the old system of joint ventures, 
foreign companies would have the right to 
acquire 100% ownership of Soviet firms. 


Shatalin’s plan reverses the Bolshevik revolution, but it 


The Soviets already 
Western trade to alleviate the acute short 
ages that have brought consumers to the 


verge of revolt. To ease the tobacco ration- 


are scrambling for 


ing that prompted smokers to riot in almost 
a dozen cities, Philip Morris and RJR Na 
bisco announced plans last week to sell 34 
billion cigarettes to the Russian Republic. 
‘It would be shortsighted to ignore the 
experience of economic development in the 
U.S.,” Gorbachev told the visiting business- 
men. The changing mood in Moscow was 
enough to inspire one American participant, 
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Paine Webber chairman Donald Marron, to 
declare, “Capitalism is coming to the Soviet 
Union.” 

Not quite, at least not yet. Gorbachev, it 
turned out, is still beset by doubts over how 
to dismantle the centralized economy, and 
how quickly. Two wecks ago, he seemed de 
termined to present a single economic pro 
gram to the nation, combining clements 
from both the Ryzhkov and Shatalin pro- 
grams. Gorbachev asked Abel Aganbegyan, 
one of the early architects of his perestroika 
policy, to draft the joint package. Last week 
the economist delivered his report to the Su- 
preme Soviet. According to Aganbegyan, it 


had proved impossible “to make a single 
program out of the two.” The compromise 








“impresses” his President 


plan that he presented is drawn primarily 
from the Shatalin plan 
amendments by Gorbachev. 

lhe Soviet President was particularly ca 
ger to dilute or delete the passages that trans- 
fer economic autonomy from the central 
government to the Soviet Union's 15 repub 
lics. Shatalin had proposed that even the tax 
collection be done by each republic. Gorba- 


with some notable 


chev indicated that he would rather see such 
problems resolved in a new Union treaty 
tinkered with the 


timetable and scope of some of the pro- 


Gorbachev also 
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| posed reforms to make the changes less 


among the various plans, including how 
much power and what share of tax revenues 
should be given to the centralized Soviet 
government. Another area of deep conflict 
concerns pricing. The government wants to 
bring about fiscal order through price hikes, 
offset by compensatory payments to the so- 
cial groups hardest hit by the reforms. 


jolting. The Aganbegyan document, along 
with copies of the complete Shatalin plan, 
the Ryzhkov proposals and materials on 
120 alternative schemes considered by a 
separate study group led by Aganbegyan, 
were dispatched last week to the Soviet 
parliament and the parliaments of Russia 
and the other republics. 










‘Professor of economics at the New School for Social Rescirch 
and author of Marxism: For and Against 


There is no way of bringing about the kinds of change necessary 
without risk. It is a question of taking exactly the right amount of 
risk. Too little, too slow a pace, and you end up only halfway 
there, but if the risk is too big, you face the possibility of 
revolution. Gorbachev has been criticized for excessive caution and halfhearted 
measures, but he is acting as a politician who has to be responsible for the hardships 
triggered by these moves. Shatalin is an economist, and economists are always 
ready to take big chances because they have little to risk; they are not actually 
responsible for anything. 












ED HEWETT 
Brookings Institution and author 


| of Reforming the Soviet Economy 


The Shatalin plan is by far the best attempt at 

between the politics and the economics of the current situation. 
But any sane person would have to have concerns about the 
future of the Soviet Union. In that plan all power flows to the 
republics, and the problems of negotiations among the 15 republics will be 
awesome. For example, the Union will retain the responsibility for repaying 
international debt, but the republics will have all foreign exchange. On privatization, 
there will be problems finding buyers, because we have no idea of the value of the 
assets we are talking about. 


MARSHALL GOLDMAN 


Associate director of the Russian Research Center at Harvard 


WICK PRIEDMAN— BLACK STAR 


Shatalin’s plan is the best thing they've had. Here is a road map, even 
though there are lots of potholes. One strength is that by selling 
property they are trying to reduce the amount of money that is 
floating around, something that has to be done because the ruble has 
| no meaning. But | am concerned that they did not have a monetary 
folerus, Thais a waler potheele. The devolution of power from the center could be the 
biggest pothole of all, in the sense that it means the breakup of the Soviet Union. If you turn 
the power to tax over to the republics, then what is the place of a national government? 








WILLIAM SIMON 


Former U.S. Treasury Secretary 


GEORGE LANGE 


Everything that has occurred in Eastern Europe with particular 
reference to the Soviet Union has been nothing short of stunning. 
' At first, | was very skeptical because we have been fooled before, 
but | am convinced that this is a true sea change. Still, itis going to 
be very difficult. They have no infrastructure; the capital investors 
needed are » going to be skeptical at first; there has to be a convertible currency, a 
| reasonable rate of return, and they have to destroy a bureaucracy. The problems are 
" but that’s all right, they can do it. | am hopeful. 
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There are substantial areas of conflict 








But prices cannot stabilize as long as 
there are too many rubles chasing too few 
consumer goods. The Shatalin plan calls 
for absorbing excess rubles from the Sovi- 
et economy by selling back state-owned 
assets to the public. In addition, Gorba- 
chev last week raised the idea of devaluing 
the official exchange rate for the ruble, 
from $1.66 all the way down to 50¢. 
Economists for the Gorbachev- Yeltsin 
commission contend that once sufficient 
amounts of money have been pulled out 
of circulation, prices can be liberalized, 
since real market forces will operate to 
keep them stable. Unlike the Poles, ar- 
gues Gorbachev economic adviser Nikolai 
Petrakov, “Soviet citizens would rather 
stand in long lines than confront a rise in 
prices.” 

After the stormy parliamentary ses- 
sion, Ryzhkov and a grim-looking Deputy 
Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin hinted that 
disaster would result if the Shatalin plan 
were approved without changes. Abalkin 
warned that trying an unsuccessful form of 
“shock treatment” might leave “the popu- 
lace and the government allergic to the 
market idea for decades.” Ryzhkov ex- 
pressed concern that by giving free rein to 
market forces, the Gorbachev- Yeltsin 
group plan might set off a “staggering 
surge of prices, destabilize economic life 
and disorient enterprises.” 

Gorbachev has decided to throw the is- 
sues out for public debate, arguing that 
“the people must make their choice.” 
There seems little doubt, however, that 
Shatalin’s radical 500-day program, with 
some modifications, will prevail. The most 
telling vote came last week in the parlia- 
ment of the Russian Republic, led by Yelt- 
sin, where deputies approved the basic out- 
lines of the Shatalin package by a lopsided 
count of 213 to 2. They also issued an ap- 
peal to other parliaments across the nation 
to follow their lead in approving the plan as 
quickly as possible. Yeltsin added a provi- 
so: “The adoption of the program should 
go together with the resignation of the 
Ryzhkov government.” 

By now that refrain must sound all too 
familiar to Gorbachev, who still seems to 
prefer that Ryzhkoy jump rather than be 
pushed. Even though Gorbachev has come 
out in support of the Shatalin program, his 
proposed changes in the text suggest he 
also has a certain ambivalence about tak- 
ing the final grand leap into a market econ- 
omy. With tensions mounting across the 


| country, whether cigarette riots in provin- 
| cial Russia or border skirmishes in the 


Caucasus, Gorbachev cannot help being 
concerned about what might result from 
added chaos in the economy. Last week he 
sent out a presidential telegram to regional 
leaders, warning that perestroika would 
amount only to “good intentions” unless 
Jase ae at all levels took steps to 
strengthen “law, order and discipline.” It 

was a signal to batten down the hatches. 
More change lies ahead. . 
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LIBERIA 


Death of a President 





As the regional peacekeeping force dawdles, 
rival rebel forces brace for a showdown 


L ike vultures fighting over a corpse, the 
various factions in Liberia’s bloody 
civil war vowed to continue their armed 
struggle despite the death of President 
Samuel K. Doe last week. Since removing 
Doc was a common goal of the rebels, 
there was a faint glimmer of hope that his 
death might open the door to peace, But 
instead of signaling the end of the carnage, 


JOCKEYIN 


CHARLES TAYLOR 


After overrunning most of the 
country, Taylor’s 10,000-member 
forceis closing in on Johnson's 
position near the presidential 


| mansion. Last week Taylor ordered 


his army to take the capital at all costs. 


Doe’s demise only set the stage for a new 
contest for military dominance between 
Prince Yormie Johnson, leader of a sever- 
al-hundred-member force that captured 
and killed Doe, and Charles Taylor, head 
of the 10,000-member National Patriotic 
Front of Liberia. 

Doe’s death came after he abandoned 
his fortified presidential mansion, where 
he had been bunkered since rebels cap- 
tured most of Monrovia in June. He paid 
an unexpected visit to the headquarters of 
the five-nation peacekeeping force that 
had been sent into Liberia by its West Afri- 
can neighbors. There is speculation that 
Doe was seeking safe passage out of the 
country or that he may have been there to 
scold Lieut. General Arnold Quainoo, the 
Ghanaian commander of the peacekeep- 
ing force, for not paying him a courtesy call 
at the presidential mansion. 

But before he could meet with Quainoo, 


Doe and his bodyguards became engaged in 
a battle with the forces of Prince Johnson, 
who had declared a truce with Doe less than 
a month earlier. During the hour-long bat- 
tle, Doe was wounded in both legs by ma- 
chine-gun fire and captured by Johnson, 
who immediately declared himself Presi- 
dent. Doe loyalists, for their part, remained 
at their posts under the command of Briga- 
dier General David Nim- 
ley, head of the presidential 
guard. 

Next day came reports that Doe died 
while being interrogated on the where- 
abouts of millions of dollars of state funds 
that had disappeared during his 10 years in 
power. In an effort to downplay Johnson's 
reputation as a ruthless rebel, his official 
spokesman, Marcus Dahn, attributed 
Doe’s death to loss of blood and denied 
that the President had been intentionally 
murdered. “As a matter of fact, Doe’s 
death is a regret,” Dahn said, “because we 
have maintained that we would not use the 
same brutal means by which the man ruled 
the country.” 

Shells exploded and gunfire crackled in 
Monrovia through most of Monday as 
Johnson’s troops hunted down the frag- 
mented remains of Doe’s army, which was 
almost entirely made up of Krahn, one of 
the two main ethnic groups that are in- 
volved in the fighting. Doe was a Krahn, 
while Johnson and Taylor are aligned with 
the Gio tribe. More than 5,000 Liberians 
have been slaughtered by the three fac- 
tions, often because of tribal affiliations. 

In an effort to prevent another massa- 
cre, Gambian President Sir Dawda 
Jawara, the chairman of the Economic 
Community of West African States, 
which had organized the peacekeeping 
force, asked troops to intercede in the 
evacuation of Doe loyalists who had bar- 
ricaded themselves inside the presidential 
mansion. Two weeks ago, ECOWAS repre- 
sentatives met in Ghana to select an in- 
terim government for Liberia, to be led by 
Amos Sawyer, a political scientist who in 
1984 drafted the country’s present consti- 
tution. Both Nimley and Johnson have in- 
dicated their willingness to turn power 
over to Sawyer once he has been installed 
| in Monrovia. 

Taylor, however, vows to keep fighting. 
The rebel leader decries the interim dele- 
| gation as a “puppet” of ECOWAS and con- 
| tends that the credit for Doe’s overthrow 
| should be his, since Johnson and his army 
were trained under Taylor’s command be- 
fore they splintered off into their own fac- 

















..» TRYING TO HOLD ON 





PRINCE YORMIE JOHNSON 


Once a member of Taylor's National 
Patriotic Front of Liberia, Prince 
Johnson broke away to form his own 
splinter rebel group. He has declared 
himself President but could soon be 
routed by Taylor’s forces. 


tion last March. Taylor last week ordered 
his troops, which have been bogged down 
in eastern Monrovia for the past three 
months, to take the rest of the city at all 
costs, 

Responding to the crisis, Ghanaian 
Foreign Secretary Obed Asamoah told the 
BBC in London that it’s time the peace- 
keeping force showed its teeth. Asamoah 
said the West African troops should en- 
force the peace and install Sawyer’s inter- 
im government. His statement contradict- 
ed an earlier report that Ghana might 
withdraw from the regional force. A pull- 
out by Ghana could spell the end of the or- 
ganization, since it might encourage other 
member governments with second 
thoughts to follow suit. ECOWAS, mcan- 
while, is considering doubling its 3,000- 
member contingent to Liberia and order- | 
ing its troops to take a more active role in 
enforcing the peace. The future of the 
peacekeeping force was scheduled to be 
discussed over the weekend at a meeting of 
foreign ministers in Gambia. 

By week’s end Taylor’s troops had 
moved to within firing range of the execu- | 
tive mansion, where Doc loyalists re- 
mained dug in. A few blocks away, John- 
son’s group was holding its position at the 
city’s main barracks. People fleeing the 
area reported fierce but confused fighting 
between the presidential guard and both 
rebel groups. Johnson's forces, while bet- 
ter trained, are much smaller than Tay- 
lor’s. As long as the regional peacekeep- 
ing force remains paralyzed by political in- 
decision, Taylor stands a good chance of 
taking power—but not without a lot more 
bloodshed. By Guy D. Garcia 
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Return of the native: for Woods the big surprise was the change in white attitudes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Still Crying Freedom 


An antiapartheid editor, visiting home after a long exile, 
finds that whites have begun to accept the inevitable 


More than 700 people have died in the 
townships around Johannesburg since fight- 
ing broke out in mid-August, largely between 
supporters of Nelson Mandela's African Na- 
tional Congress and Zulus belonging to Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi's Inkatha movement. 
Last week the bloodshed reached a numbing 
climax, when black men rampaged through a 
Soweto-bound commuter train with guns, 
pangas and knives, killing at least 26 people. 
The violence poses a threat to the fundamen- 
tal change promised by President FW. de 
Klerk, whose efforts to dismantle apartheid 
nonetheless achieve an important milestone 
next week when he meets with President Bush. 
Not since Jan Smuts visited the U.S. in 
1945—three years before De Klerk’s National 
Party wrote racism into the statute books— 
has Washington deemed it appropriate to re- 
ceive a South African head of state. 

Donald Woods, the white newspaper edi- 
tor whose writings about his friendship with 
black activist Steve Biko became the subject 
of the film Cry Freedom, returned to South 
Africa last month from exile in Britain—his 
first visit since fleeing the country after Biko’s 
death in police custody in 1977. TiME asked 
Woods to write about his personal encounter 
with the changing country. 


By DONALD WOODS 
parked my car outside Security Po- 
lice headquarters, remembering past 
interrogations and harassments. Think 
Gershwin, I said to myself, as I had in those 





> 


6 


days 12 years ago, when mentally humming 
a piece of music helped case the fear. Dur- 
ing the last scary session with Colonel An- 
dries van der Merwe in 1977, I had coun- 
tered his aggression with the finale of 
Gershwin’s Concerto in F. And now I had 
made an appointment with his successors 
to judge the extent of change among the 
dread Security Police in the new South Af- 
rica. Though I was no longer too scared to 
go in there, I was sufficiently apprehensive 
to resort mentally to Fascinating Rhythm as 
I pressed the button beside the familiar 
steel grille. 

That | was no longer scared to go in 
there was itself a measure of the atmo- 
spheric change I had experienced after two 
weeks back in South Africa. On first im- 
pression, it looked a very different country 
indeed: blacks being allowed into hotels, 
bars, theaters and schools previously de- 
nied them by law, no more segregated 
beaches, toilets, parks or benches. This 
very week the governing National Party 
had voted to open its membership to 
blacks, an organizational turnaround anal- 
ogous to a P.L.O. recruitment drive among 
Jews. If not entirely dead, apartheid was 
clearly in the intensive care unit with the 
oxygen turned off. 

The steel grille clanked open with aw- 
ful familiarity, and moments later, Colonel 
Nel, a dark-haired young man, smiling 
amiably, held out his hand. He looked too 
young to be a colonel, and I remembered 
the saying that we are getting old when po- 
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licemen and doctors start look- 
ing like teenagers. 

I was given a comfortable 
chair and a fresh cup of tea, 
and wondered if this was how a 
returning Soviet dissident 
would feel on revisiting Lu- 
byanka prison. As I talked with 
Colonel Nel, it seemed to me 
that the biggest change in Se- 
curity Police thinking was the 
death of the old obsession that 
international communism was 
all powerful and that oppo- 
nents of apartheid were puta- 
tive communists if not actual 
paid agents of the Kremlin. 
The young colonel agreed. 
lhe whole approach was more 
sophisticated these days, he 
said, and the country faced a 
different set of perceived chal- 
lenges embodied by the alien- 
ated black youth in the 
townships. 

It seemed a massive irony. 
Through four decades of 
apartheid, the Afrikaner Nationalists had 
outlawed effective political structures in 
the townships and devastated black family 
life, creating in the process a generation of 
scary kids ready to burn, maim and hack to 
pieces real or fancied enemies—kids who 
had never known a home with parents, 
never been to school or followed any rule 
but the rule of survival by violence. Now to 
save the whites from this Frankenstein 
monster of their creation, the government 
was counting on the recently legalized Af- 
rican National Congress (A.N.c.) and lead- 
ers like Nelson Mandela to bring these wild 
ones into some sort of discipline. 


Oo n my first morning back in the coun- 
try, I drove into one of the worst 
townships in terms of squalor, poverty 
and juvenile rage, and was alarmed on 
being surrounded by several dozen 
tough-looking young blacks who de- 
manded to know who the white man was 
and what he was doing there. My instant 
fear turned to instant relief when on 
hearing my identity they literally opened 
their arms to “our brother.” Astonish- 
ingly, all had seen Cry Freedom, and their 
questions had less to do with the national 
situation than with what the stars of the 
movie, Kevin Kline and Denzel Washing- 
ton, were like and how the crowd scenes 
had been filmed. 

It was the first of many moving wel- 
comes from a wide range of South Afri- 
cans, including a number of conservative 
whites who had resented my editorials 
back in the ‘70s. This didn’t mean their 
views had changed radically, but what was 
significant was the number of whites who, 
while still against one person, one vote, 
now accepted that as inevitable. This in- 
deed was a sea change. 

In the South Africa I had left in 1977 








only a small percentage of whites—proba- 
bly less than 2%—supported the notion of 
full democratic rights for blacks, and most 
whites were vociferously ready to fight to 
the death against the very idea. But now a 
great many seemed resigned to the idea, 
provided a democratic constitution could 
guarantee protection for minorities— 
whites, in the new code language. 

Up to the late *70s, liberal white advo- 
cates of equal rights for blacks had been 
overwhelmingly English speaking, led by the 
likes of Alan Paton, Helen Suzman and Na- 
dine Gordimer, Today younger Afrikaners 
are taking the lead among whites in the cam- 
paign for democracy and racial reconcilia- 
tion, notably Frederik Van Zyl Slabbert, a 
brilliant academic and former rugby star; 
Max du Preez, editor of the crusading paper 
Vrye Weekblad; and Tian van der Merwe, 
campaigning to close the gap between white 
parliamentarians and the A.N.c. 


World 





The Spy Who Spilled the Beans 


Israel tries—and fails —to prevent publication of a former 
Mossad agent’s book, creating an explosive best seller 





Most remarkable of all is the case of | 


the President himself, F.W. de Klerk, who 
on the morning of my visit to the Security 
Police was shown on national television 
grecting blacks in Soweto with the black- 
solidarity handshake —palm enclosing 
palm, thumb and then palm again—and 
being applauded by black bystanders of all 
ages. 

In the end, perhaps the biggest change 
for me was the absence of the sense of be- 
ing followed, monitored and under con- 
stant threat by the Security Police, and its 
absence after only two weeks back in the 
country was so perceptible that here I was 
doing the unthinkable—actually walking 
voluntarily into their offices. 

I asked after all my old enemies. Colo- 
nel Goosen? Dead. Colonel Van der 
Merwe? Retired, Captain Hansen? Trans- 
ferred. Captain Schoeman? Somewhere 
up-country. | already knew that Licut. Jan 
Marais, who had once mailed an acid- 
tainted T shirt to my five-year-old daugh- 
ter Mary, had been found drowned in his 
own swimming pool in 1988. 

I asked if | could have my old file as a 
souvenir, and Colonel Nel burst out laugh- 
ing: “We don’t even have it anymore!” Ir- 
rationally, I felt slightly peeved at being re- 
garded as harmless so soon, but on balance 
was more than happy about it. As he 
walked me out to my car, he said, “Please 
drop in anytime. You're most welcome. 
Good luck!” 

Good luck to us all, I thought, in light 
of the escalating violence in the country. If 
we can bury the past, rectify decades of op- 
pression, reclaim the lost generation, over- 
come the dangerous death throes of right- 
wing and left-wing extremism and create a 
real democracy in this country, there 
would be a great future for South Africa. A 
colossal task, with colossal challenges. But 
a start had been made by brave men, and I 
hoped and believed they would gain the 
support they deserved. 














By WILLIAM R. DOERNER 
ossad, the Isracli spy service, still 


M commands high respect for its intel- 
ligence operations, even if it no longer en- 
joys the reputation of its early days. But 
one thing that has changed not at all is its 
aversion to publicity. Last week Israel went 
to extraordinary—and unsuccessful — 
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Co-author Ostrovsky is lying low 
in Toronto 


lengths to prevent the U.S. publication of a 
book by a former agent that claims to re- 
veal the service's secrets. In the process, it 
turned a somewhat dubious book that 
would probably have been of interest only 
to intelligence buffs into a best seller, while 
giving front-page publicity to some of its 
most embarrassing allegations. 

The book, By Way of Deception, was co- 
written by Victor Ostrovsky, 40, who holds 
dual Canadian and Isracli citizenship and 
became a Mossad agent in the 1980s, and 
Claire Hoy, 50, a Canadian journalist. The 
Canadian-born Ostrovsky, who grew up in 
Isracl and now works in Ottawa as an art- 
ist, sold the manuscript to Toronto’s Stod- 
dart Publishing, which planned to release 
the book Oct. 4. But two wecks ago, claim- 
ing the book contained information that 





gm | “could have dire consequences for many 
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people,” Isracli officials won a temporary 
injunction in Canada against release of the 
book’s contents. Ostrovsky temporarily 
went into hiding following what he claimed 
was a menacing visit to his home by two of 
his former Mossad bosses. 

Jerusalem then moved its campaign to 
New York City, where St. Martin’s Press 
had begun shipping the book to stores last 
week. A judge granted an order blocking 
publication, which First Amendment ex- 
perts immediately labeled an invalid exer- 
cise of prior restraint. A four-judge ap- 
peals panel promptly agreed, lifting the 
order the next day and noting that since 
books had been shipped to 1,500 wholcsal- 
ers, Suppression was a practical impossibil- 
ity. By the end of the week, a tidal wave of 
new orders prompted St. Martin’s to in- 
crease the print run to 200,000, practically 
guaranteeing that it will be high on the 
best-seller list. “This never would have 
happened had it not been for the attempt 
to suppress the book,” says Thomas Mc- 
Cormack, the chairman of St. Martin’s. | 

Ostrovsky’s most sensational claim is 
that in 1983 Mossad received specific intel- 
ligence, down to the make of a Mercedes 
truck outfitted to carry bombs, 
that Shi‘ite extremists in Beirut 
were planning a major terrorist 
attack. Though the U.S. forces 
then stationed in Lebanon were 
an obvious target possibility, 
Mossad officials only warned 
the U.S. in the most gencral 
terms. The attack was carried 
out at Marine Corps headquar- 
ters and resulted in 241 Ameri- 
can deaths. Writes Ostrovsky: | 
“The problem was that if we had 
leaked information and it was traced back, 
our informant would have been killed. The 
next time we wouldn't know if we were on 
the hit list.” Another allegation is that, 
contrary to official denials that any Mossad 
ficld agents are in the U.S., there are about 
25 in a supersecret division known as Al, 
which is Hebrew for “on top.” 

Israeli officials dispute many of the 
book’s claims, with one top-level official in 
the Prime Minister's office claiming flatly 
that “95% of what he writes is not true.” | 
Ostrovsky was eventually fired from Mos- | 











sad, though the circumstances remain un- 
clear. A senior Israeli official said the ex- 
spy’s motive in writing the book is to “get 
revenge.” If so, Israel’s legal intervention 
helped in that quest. — With reporting by 
Barbara Cornell/New York and James L. Graff/ 
Ottawa 
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Laying lton 
The Line 


Ever since she was dismissed as 
Prime Minister than a 
month ago on charges of corrup- 
tion and gencral incompetence, 
Benazir Bhutto has waited anx- 
iously to see what legal grenades 
the government would toss at 
her. Last week she found out. 
With new elections scheduled 
for late October, the govern- 
ment filed charges in four cases, 
accusing her of misuse of power 
while in office. Insisted the for- 
mer Prime Minister: “The cases 
are ridiculous.” 

® Though the 

charges do not 
carry jail terms, 
she would be 
5 barred from 
holding pub- 
lic office for 
- the next seven 
: years if found 
guilty—which is 
exactly what her 
opponents want. The most seri- 
ous charge grows out of a 
Bhutto government decision last 
year to sell 287 acres of public 
land in the capital city of Islam- 
abad to a London firm, Messers 
International Guarantee Trust 
Co. The government offered the 
land for $1 million, though its 
real market value was reputed to 
have been closer to 15 times that 
amount. The implication is that 
someone in authority stood to 
benefit handsomely from the 
transaction. a 


more 


Bhutto 


Drug Lords and 
Mind Games 


Is Colombia giving up the drug 
war? Or just playing mind games 
with the traffickers? That ques- 
tion has been raised by Presi- 
dent César Gaviria Trujillo's 
plan to forgo extradition and cut 
prison sentences as much as 
50% for drug dealers who volun- 
tarily cooperate with authorities 
and help prosecute other traf- 
fickers. Colombian Attorney 
General Alfonso Gomez Mén- 
dez supported Gaviria last week 
when he charged that the drug 
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Two-plus-Four toasting: France’s Roland Dumas, Baker, Gorbachev, 
Genscher, De Maiziére and Britain's Douglas Hurd 


TREATIES 


A Farewell 
To Arms 


Secretary of State James Baker 
called it “a rendezvous with 
history.” Said Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze: “We have closed the 
book on World War II and 
started a new age.” The two 
men were describing the Trea- 
ty on the Final Settlement with 
Respect to Germany, signed in 
Moscow last week by the U.S., 
the Sovict Union, Britain, 
France and the two Germanys, 
As Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev looked on, West 
German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher and 
East German Prime Minister 
Lothar de Maiziére affixed 





their signatures, followed by 
the foreign ministers of the 
four Allied powers. Then the 
seven men marked the occa- 
sion by shaking hands and 
drinking a champagne toast. 
The accord ends the post- 
war rights of the World War II 
Allies in Germany and effec- 
tively marks the end of the 
cold war that began as soon as 
the defeat of Germany was 
completed. It the Big 
Four stamp of approval on the 
Oct. 3 unification of East and 
West Germany and states that 
the country will never try to 
claim land forfeited to Poland 
after World War II. The new 
Germany also agrees to re- 
nounce the manufacture, pos- 
session and control of nucle- 
ar, biological and chemical 
weapons. i] 


puts 





Police conducting a raid for illegal narcotics in Bogota 


TIME 


Sliding Toward 
The Abyss 


The promise of democracy was 
deferred again in Haiti two 
weeks the Electoral 
Council announced that elec- 
tions scheduled for Nov. 4 
would be postponed until per- 
haps December because of a 
lack of funds. The news threat- 
ened to unravel the caretaker 
administration of President 
Ertha Pascal Trouillot, whose 
six-month-old transition gov- 
ernment has already been tar- 
nished by charges of corruption 
and incompetence. “She can- 
not make good on her pledge to 
hold genuine elections, so her 
administration has lost its rea- 
son to exist,” observed Gerard 
Pierre-Charles, a left-wing po- 
litical analyst. “We are sliding 
inexorably toward the tempta- 
tion of a military coup.” 

A former Supreme Court 
judge who was | 
appointed last { 
March by the 
Unity Assem- 
bly, Trouillot 
was expected to * 
Haiti to 
free elections. 
But some of her 
erstwhile sup- 
porters are hav- 
ing doubts. Sev- 
en political parties in the 
Assembly have called for her 
resignation and threatened to 
boycott the vote if she is still 
President. 2 
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war “has been a failure because 
it has represented more costs to 
the nation than benefits for the 
community.” 

While Gaviria’s move is at 
least partly attributable to his 
frustration over what he sees as 
a lack of support from Wash- 
ington, some U.S. officials con- 
tend that the President’s action 
is also a psychological master- 
stroke. They say the decree has 
the dual effect of moderating 
an unpopular policy and sow- 
ing doubt among the narco- 
traffickers, who will be forced 
to wonder who among them 
has been cooperating with the 
government. 2 
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Auto insurance companies just 
nged the rules on body repair. But 
a ont have to play by them. 


New requirements have been placed on your body shop. But if 
you know the rules you can keep the quality and warranties you 


originally chose. 











The rules: Because of new controls, your body shop owner 

may now find it harder to replace your vehicle’s sheet metal 
a) with Genuine Ford parts. Instead, insurance companies 
may make a switch to cheap imitations and frankly, they are 





/ 

¢) 
| no match. 

| The game: Keep your eyes open! Imitation parts don’t 

| always fit like Genuine Ford parts. They don’t provide the 
same Ford quality you've paid for. And if an imitation part 
fails, it is not covered by your vehicle’s original corrosion 

warranty or by the Ford Lifelong Sheet Metal Guarantee. 

The strategy: Rule out any chance of a switch to imitations. 
Insist that your insurance company specify only Genuine Ford 
Sheet Metal. You’ll get guaranteed Peace of Mind“ And, if 
Ford sheet metal ever rusts through, 
you'll get replacement free—both parts 
and labor. Which is how the game 
should be played—to win! For more 
information, call 1-800-356-0792. 


QUALITY CARE 
FOR QUALITY CARS” 
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Breaking the Bank | 


Taxpayers beware: now the FDIC is low on cash and may need a bailout 


By RICHARDHORNIK WASHINGTON 


| irst it was $100 billion, then $200 
billion, $500 billion, and now it’s 

$1 trillion or more. As estimates 

of the cost mounted for the bai- 

lout of the savings and loan industry, a 
taxpayer's only consolation was that at 
least commercial banks were safe and 
sound. Or were they? The way things are 

| going, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
| Corporation, which insures commercial 
bank deposits, may have to be renamed 
the Future Disaster Inevitable Corpora- 
tion. In grim testimony before the House 
Banking Committee last week, Comptrol- 
ler General Charles Bowsher warned, 
“Not since it was born in the Great De- 
pression has the federal system of deposit 
insurance for commercial banks faced 
such a period of danger as it does today.” 
Bowsher, citing a General Accounting 
Office report, said the failure of a single 
major bank or the onset of a recession 
could wipe out the Fpic’s insurance fund, 
which has only $12 billion or so on hand to 

| cover the $2 trillion in insured deposits in 
| commercial banks. And if the fund was ex- 
hausted, the government might have to 
provide a bailout with taxpayer money. 
Just a day after Bowsher’s testimony, the 
Congressional Budget Office predicted 
that even without a recession, some 630 
banks will fail over the next three years 
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and drain the Fpic of more than $20 bil- 
lion, far more than the insurance fund is 
likely to have on hand. 

Already buffeted by voter outrage over 
the S&L debacle, which is expected to cost 
American families $5,000 to $10,000 
apiece over the next three decades, Wash 
ington legislators responded swiftly. They 
promised immediate measures to bolster 
the insurance fund's resources by allowing 
regulators to boost the insurance premi- 
ums that banks pay to cover their deposits. 
“The American people have had enough 
of taxpayer bailouts of our deposit insur- 
ance system,” wrote Donald Riegle Jr., the 
Senate Banking Committee chairman, in a 
letter to President Bush. Sensitive to accu- 
sations that it aggravated the S&L mess by 
delaying the cure, the Administration im- 
mediately supported a boost in premiums 
to 19.5¢ per $100 of deposits in 1991, an in- 
crease of 63% in one year. 

Amid the cries of alarm, some experts 
caution against equating the banking in- 
dustry’s problems with the thrift disaster. 
Overall, banks in the U.S. earned $26 bil- 
lion last year, while S&Ls lost more than 
$19 billion. “I disagree strongly with the 
notion that the problem in the banking in- 
dustry resembles the carly stage of the 
S&L debacle,” says Thomas McCandless, 
who follows the industry for Goldman, 
Sachs. “The regulatory environment has 
been much more rigorous than the loosey 
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gooscy kind of overview that occurred in 
the S&L industry.” 

Some bankers are concerned that the 
government would overreact to the prob- 
lem by piling on burdensome insurance pre- 
miums and new regulations that could make 
problems worse. Says Karen Shaw, a Wash- 
ington-based banking analyst: “We could 
turn a safety net into a funeral shroud by 
wiping out the profitability of many of these 
banks.” Testifying before the House Bank- 
ing Committee, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Alan Greenspan argued against 
any immediate increase in the insurance 
premiums. Instead he favors increasing the 
amount of capital banks must keep on hand 
as a cushion against losses, since that safety 
measure might prevent many banks from 
failing in the first place. 

Such steps may stave off short-term 
banking crises, but over the long haul, 
more dramatic changes are needed. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years, commercial banks 
have been muscled out of many of their 
traditional lines of business by other seg- 
ments of the financial industry. Most im- 
portant, few major corporations still bor- 
row from banks; they float their own 
commercial tous. When banks looked for 
borrowers elsewhere, they ran into one bad 
risk after another, most notably the Third 
World countries. Says Katherine Hensel, a 
banking analyst for Shearson Lehman 
Hutton: “Just look at the legacy here. On | 
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the heels of the [Third World] debt prob- 
lem, other pieces of the pic are beginning 
to fall apart for banks, such as real estate, 
LBOs and other highly leveraged transac- 
tions. These were pieces of the puzzle that 
were supposed to generate solid returns of 
capital. But the pieces aren't working. The 
banks just never had a period for a 
breather.” 

The degree of many banks’ distress de- 
pends on the condition of their regional 
economies. Texas banks, many of which 
collapsed with oil prices in the mid-1980s, 
are relatively healthy now. Says Bernard 
Weinstein, an economist for the University 
of North Texas: “The banking industry na- 
tionwide is in trouble, but Texas is a couple 
years ahead of the curve. Our economy is 
recovering. Our large financial institutions 
have all been recapitalized. Higher oil 
prices will provide enough stimulus to pro- 
tect us from a recession.” 

Today the real problem area is the 
Northeast, particularly New England. The 
FDIC is opening a “liquidation” office, with 
a 400-member staff, in Boston to dispose 
of the real estate it expects to be stuck with 
as banks in the region go bust. The Bank of 
New England (assets: $23 billion) “already 
has one foot in the grave,” says an analyst. 
Even the big Manhattan-based “money 
center” banks are suffering from plummet- 
ing earnings and falling investor confi- 
dence. Chase Manhattan’s stock has 
plunged almost 60% in the past year, to 
16%. Citicorp is down about 40%, to 17%. 
Even J.P. Morgan, widely considered 
among the best managed and best capital- 
ized major banks, has suffered a stock- 
price decline of 18%, to 32%. 

The long-term answer, according to 
most experts, is to enable banks to restore 
their profitability by removing their geo- 
graphical restrictions and allowing them to 
enter such lucrative financial services as in- 
surance and stock brokerage. As Green- 
span testified last week, “A banking system 
that cannot adapt to the change in compet- 
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itive and technological environments will 
no longer be able to attract and maintain 
the higher capital level that some of our in- 
stitutions need to operate without exces- 
sive reliance on the safety net.” 

In the meantime, Greenspan also 
urged federal regulators to take a hint 
from the GAO report released last week 


and try to tighten their supervision of 


banking operations. The report noted that 
22 of the 406 banks that failed in 1988 and 
1989 never appeared on the FDIC’s prob- 
lem-bank list. “Banks have been able to 
hide their nonperforming loans,” contends 
Robert Litan, a banking expert at the 
Brookings Institution. Such subterfuge 
would be more difficult if banks were to 
undergo annual on-site inspections. Until 
1956 federal regulations required two such 
audits a year, but by the 1980s some banks 
saw an inspector only once every two years, 
or even less often. 

Another pressing need is for the gov- 
ernment to modify its costly policy of pay- 
ing off all depositors—not just the insured 
ones—in failed banks. Of the 900 banks 
that have failed since 1985, fully 99.5% of 
deposits have been covered. Technically 
the FDIC does not guarantee deposits over 
$100,000 or those held by foreigners, but to 
maintain confidence in the banking system 
the government has also protected those 
accounts. The problem is that banks do not 
pay premiums on those deposits, so the 
FDIC is essentially providing the coverage 








free, or eventually at taxpayer expense. 


Banking Committee chairman Henry 
Gonzalez and others have recommended 
that the FDIC curb its implicit commitment 
to make every depositor whole. But any 
such cutback in coverage of all deposits 
must be done carefully. The dominant 
fear—some observers say obsession—at the 

FDIC and the Fed- 
Bt 1988 1989 eral Reserve is 
that large deposi- 
tors might be- 
come so con- 
cerned about their 
money that at the 
first sign of trou- 
ble at an institu- 
tion they would 
take it elsewhere, 
effectively break- 
ing the bank. Ana- 
-2.0 lysts like Shaw 
have proposed 
that the FDIC restore its “modi- 
fied payout” system, under 
which uninsured depositors get 
a prorated share of a failed 
bank’s remaining assets. 

Early next year Congress 
intends to take up serious dis- 
cussions of deposit-insurance 
reform. Gonzalez has unveiled 
a credible but controversial 
proposal that would limit de- 
posit coverage, charge depos- 
it-insurance premiums based on the riski- 
ness of a bank’s assets, and place some 
kinds of investments off limits for insured 
funds. The Treasury Department, which 
commissioned a yearlong study of banking 
reform, is expected to deliver its report lat- 
er this year. None of the proposals will im- 
mediately solve the problems of the Amer- 
ican banking system, but at least everyone 
seems to understand that putting off the 
search for a solution will just make matters 
worse. — Withreporting by Bernard BaumohY 
New York and Deborah Fowler/Houston 
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AHoechst Celanese petrochemical plant in Pampa, Texas, extracts butane fuel from natural gas 


Bright Hopes for the Blue Flame 


With oil so dear, natural gas heats up as a clean substitute 


By RICHARD WOODBURY HOUSTON 


i magine a fuel that is clean burning, easy 

to produce and sells for far less than pe- 
troleum. The U.S. has a generous supply of 
just such a fuel; natural gas, also known as 
methane. Neglected during the 1980s be- 
cause of abundant supplies of cheap crude, 
gas has suddenly become an attractive al- 
ternative again. With the Middle East cri- 
sis pushing petroleum prices to $30 per 
bbl., energy experts and environmentalists 
have begun urging greater development of 
natural gas to wean the U.S, from its heavy 
dependency on crude oil. 

The U.S. has enough natural gas in the 
ground to last 60 years at the current rate 
of consumption, Right now the fuel sup- 
plies about 24% of daily U.S. energy use, 
vs. 42% for petroleum products. Only a 
modest increase in gas production would 
be needed to replace the 750,000 bbl. a day 
of interrupted oil supply from Iraq and Ku- 
wait. Gas already has many applications: 
heating, cooking and generating electric- 
ity. But energy experts are working on new 
ways in which the fuel could replace oil and 
gasoline, most notably in powering vehi- 
cles. Predicts Michel Halbouty, a Houston 
wildcatter: “Gas will be the nation’s key 
energy supplier. We have lots of it, and 
there's a load more to be found.” 

Sometimes discovered in conjunction 
with crude, natural gas—a colorless mix- 
ture of methane and other hydrocar- 

| bons—was long considered worthless and 
burned off at the wellhead. In the postwar 
years, its price was so tightly regulated by 
the Federal Government that producers 
were discouraged from searching for the 
fucl. After prices were deregulated in the 
1980s, the low cost of petroleum helped 
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keep gas prices depressed. Wholesale nat- 
ural gas sells for about $1.50 per 1,000 cu. 


ft., the equivalent of $9 per bbl. for oil.” 


Observes T. Boone Pickens, a major oil- 
and-gas producer: “At that price, there’s 
no way that exploration will ever start 
again.” 

Now a combination of environmental 
concerns and escalating oil prices is heat- 
ing up interest. The biggest problem will 
be getting the fuel to market. With natu- 
ral-gas demand up 16% 
from 1986 to 1989, the 1.2 
million-mile network of 
pipelines that haul gas from 
the fields to users is inade- 
quate. Much of the current 
system is geared to serving 
old Rust Belt users, while 
the greatest need for in- 
creased supply is on the East 
and West coasts. But con- 
struction plans have been 
stalled by environmental op- 
position—ironic considering 
the good safety record of the 
transmission companies—as 
well as the lumbering feder- 
al bureaucracy. Complains 
Theodore Eck, chief economist of 
Amoco, owner of the largest U.S. natural- 
gas reserves: “The endless hearings and 
harassment and bureaucratic red tape are 
excessive.” 

The Federal Energy Regulatory Com- 
mission, which oversees the industry, is 
pondering proposals for 35 major con- 
struction projects. According to industry 
estimates, these pipelines could displace 
about 900,000 bbI. of oil a day. Most bitter- 
ly debated is the Iroquois pipeline, a 370- 
mile-long conduit that would bring Cana- 
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dian gas to six Northeastern states. A 
coalition of environmentalists, heating-oil 
dealers and U.S. gas producers is fighting 
the project. But last week an administra- 
tive-law judge supported FERC’s prelimi- 
nary approval of the pipeline. 

Gas demand could escalate rapidly in 
the next decade, especially in areas of 
heavy pollution. “Natural Bas has the low- 
est carbon dioxide emissions of any of the 
fossil fuels,” notes James MacKenzie, a se- 
nior associate at the World Resources In- 
stitute, an environmental group. More nat- 
ural gas could be used for electrical 
generation, mainly to replace coal. “Power 
plants can switch fuels and cut their emis- 
sions of sulfur instantly with relatively inex- 
pensive changes in ecquip- 
ment,” says MacKenzie. The 
most untapped market is 
transportation. More than 
mtg = 30,000 cars and trucks in the 

iy) =6U.S. run on natural gas, and 
1:ky automakers have shown in- 
$8 creasing interest in the tech- 
ie = 6onology. Last week General 
Motors and Tecogen Inc. of 
Waltham, Mass., unveiled a 
natural-gas-powered school 
bus. The GMC truck division 
plans to build 1,000 natural- 
= gas-fired pickup trucks to be 
> marketed in Texas, Califor- 
2 nia and Colorado carly next 

year. 

Asoil becomes more expensive, the most 
alluring aspect of natural gas will be its rela- 
tively low price. For heating purposes, gas 
currently costs about $5.50 per million BTUs, 
vs. $9 for oil. For powering vehicles, natural 
gas costs the equivalent of about 70¢ per gal., 
in contrast to the current $1.25 average for 
regular unleaded gasoline. If the current en- 
thusiasm for natural gas leads to better deliv- 
ery of the fuel and a wider array of uses, once 
neglected methane could be a popular fucl of 
the future. —With reporting by Elaine Shannon/ 


Washington and Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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the Multi es xposure mode of the IQ 
Zoom 105 Super, you too can turn a nursery rhyme into reality 
This brilliant new camera, the most advanced IQ Zoom 
yet, oe the convenience of a fully automatic compact 
with the advanced functions of an SLR, so you can easily 
pons ae about anything your imagination can conjure. 
The power zoom lens, first introduced by Pentax, lets you 
(A LIRES COW i The 
The IQ Zoom 105 Super 
has many other creative features 
Ms ich are remarkably simple to 
created by sophisticated Exposure 
Compensation, Interval Shooting 
Mode, Bulb-Timer Mode, and more 
Advanced flash 
functions 
provide the right 
illu mination, 
even on a moon 
@ Jit night. And 
the Multi-Frame Self-Timer. 
So now you can catch all your 
favorite subjects, even the dish running 
away with the spoon. Just be smart 


». Fiddle with special effects 
capture yourself up to five times with 
enough to use your IQ! 


choose any focal length 

between 38mm and 105mm 
nd the Super Macro Mode 

really lets you milk all the 
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Self-portrait with self-timer Super macro rings the bell All pictures taken with the IQ Zoom 105 Super and Kodak Ektar film 











Whether youre looking for %, ®, or ®, 
with Alamo, all@i@ miles are free. 






We've all heard of 
Christmas in July, but 
Independence Day in 
March? There's no 
telling what people will 
wear to the Ski House 
Challenge in Killington, 
Vermont. Let's just hope 
the stilts don’t catch on 
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Get caught a 
speeding in Silver- 


ton, Colorado, and you 
are more likely to be 
applauded than ticketed 
That’s because it’s home 
to the fastest downhill 
speed ever recorded 
' in the U.S., 124 MPH. 
* 
~ Better on the slopes 


than on the road. Where all the miles 
ae are free” 
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Talk about hang time. The Eagle’s Nest run at 
Squaw Valley, California, is so steep, that with 
every turn, you free-fall some eight to ten feet 
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Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Chevy Blazer. 
All with unlimited free mileage, every day, at every one of our 86 
locations in the U.S., including ski areas like Aspen, Albuquerque, Boise, 

Denver, Reno and Salt Lake City. And in case you don’t view skiing as a spectator sport, ski racks are available 
For reservations call your Professional Travel Agent or call Alamo directly at 1-800-G( )-ALAMO. 
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Dear Judge: Go Easy on Michael 


| Friends of the junk-bond king lobby for a lenient sentence 





ow much time should America’s most 

famous Wall Street criminal spend in 
the slammer? Junk-bond king Michael 
Milken, who is scheduled to be sentenced 
Oct. 1, could get up to 28 years. He has al- 
ready been punished financially: last April, 
when Milken reached an agreement with 
prosecutors to plead guilty to six of the 98 
counts of securities fraud and other crimes 
leveled against him, he was ordered to pay 
$200 million in fines and $400 million in 
restitution. Scores of Milken’s friends— 
and a smattering of his foes—have deluged 
New York Federal District Court Judge | 
Kimba Wood with more than 200 letters 
that aim to sway her decision about his 
prison term. While such lobbying is com- 
mon in white-collar proceedings, Milken’s 
case has attracted letters from a dazzling 
potpourri of the rich and famous. 

Many correspondents painted a benign 
picture of the financial wizard whose acu- 
men, and sometimes shady practices, pow- 
ered the 1980s takeover wars. While Mil- 
ken earned more than $1 billion as the 
guru of the now defunct Wall Street firm 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, friends argued 
that accumulating vast wealth was never 
his main goal. Wrote CBS president Laur- 
ence Tisch, who said he has known Milken 
for almost 20 years: “I have rarely dealt 
with a more dedicated and faithful profes- 
sional or one more sensitive to the needs 
and goals of his clients or more mindful of 
the needs of society at large.” 

A five-page personal letter from Steven 
Ross, chairman and co-chief executive of 


Time Warner, called Milken “a long-term 
thinker, not a quick-buck artist.” Wrote 
Ross, who said Milken became a close 
friend after arranging a 1984 stock offering 
for the former Warner Communications: 
“He talks more about illiteracy in math or 
chronic diseases of the poor or unemploy- 
ment than about interest rates.” 

Celebrities praised Milken’s work on 
community projects. “I have never met the 
equal of Michael Milken,” declared Monty 
Hall, who hosted the former television 
game show Let’s Make a Deal and is an offi- 
cer of the Variety Clubs International chil- 
dren’s charity. Hall said Milken has donat- 
ed generously to the charity through the 
Milken Family Foundations (estimated as- 
sets: $350 million). Rosey Grier, an ex— 
football player who works with impover- 
ished children in Los Angeles, noted that 
Milken has taught math in public schools 
and helped raise money for minority busi- 
nesses. Wrote Grier: “I recognized in him 
a deep desire to help inner-city residents 
break free of the strangling choke-hold of 
poverty and begin to move into a new 
sphere of existence.” 

An array of other prominent citizens 





and personal interest in medical research, 
anticrime programs and other causes. 
Among his advocates: police chief Daryl 
Gates and Archbishop Roger Mahony of 
Los Angeles, California superintendent of 
education William Honig, Isracli Deputy 
Foreign Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
and Occidental Petroleum chairman Ar- 
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Milken takes 12,000 children to the circus 





praised Milken’s charitable contributions | 


a. _ —— Bs 
sho@h his desire and apiiity to work to find solutions. 
Mike has gone into our inner-cities 
For years he has made his presence known in the ghetto He 


. all serivusness, this is a votal outrage, and I hope that you give 
Milken simply what he deserves - a very, very long prison term, ani 
not at some country club halfway house either. 


one who has been involved in the movie business for 
I realize how tempting it is to cast someone as 
villain, 
in the real world, and in the better films, 
so distinct and 
If s 


| think he should languish in prison for at least ten years. It will give him 
plenty of time to re-think his scruples. His buddies might be moved by his 
prison sentence to polish up their ethics, morals & scruples. 


Claude Daughtry, Berkeley real estate agent 


mand Hammer. But is Milken a Johnny- 
come-lately to good works? Not so, ac- 
cording to his friend, attorney Richard 
Riordan. “This isn't like he began doing 
good because he felt the heat,” says Rior- 
dan. “He’s been doing this for years.” 

Roughly 10% of the correspondents, 
however, were furious with Milken for his 
confessed criminal activities, which includ- 
ed the manipulation of securities prices. 
John Weigel, a financial consultant in Cos- 
ta Mesa, Calif., called Milken “merely a fi- 
nancial extortionist on a Capone-esque 
scale that demands punishment on a simi- 
lar scale.” Concurred Miami attorney J.B. 
Spence: “It will be incredibly disheartening 
to the American public if the sentence is a 
mere slap on the wrist.” 

Other critics said they had suffered in 
the collapse of the junk-bond market or 
had taken pay cuts in the aftermath of cor- 
porate buyouts. Claude Daughtry, a real 





| estate agent in Berkeley, complained that 


he had lost money in the junk-bond deba- 
cle and called Milken’s fine a travesty. 
Ronald Cornwall, a Pennsauken, N.J., gro- 
cery clerk, said his salary plunged from 
$33,000 to $24,700 when his employer, 
Pathmark, was acquired in an LBO. 
Meanwhile, federal prosecutors are do- 
ing some lobbying of their own. They filed 
a sealed report last week asking Wood to 
consider at least some of the dozens of oth- 
er allegations against Milken that the gov- 
ernment dropped in its plea-bargain agree- 
ment. Judges are free to weigh dismissed 
counts in reaching a sentence. But if Wood 
does decide to review the dropped charges, 
Milken has the right to defend himself at a 
hearing that could add months to the sen- | 
tencing process. —By John Greenwald. | 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York and Edwin 
M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
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The EP 5400. Simul-Color II," acompact time at the copier and more time at work 






design and three front-loading paper trays Add to that its compact profile and the fact 

make it easier than ever to look your best. that you can produce eyecatching two-color 
The Minolta EP 5400 was designed to copies in virtually the time it takes other 

make all your paperwork more convenient, color- machines to do one, and you've got a copier 

ful and efficient everyone will be very comfortable with. For the 


With three front-loading paper trays, load- Minolta dealer nearest you, call 1-800-USA- 
ing the copier won't put a cramp in your style-or DIAL, Ext. 777. 


your back 
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ENTERPRISE 


The Color 





Henderson at his high-tech plant 


The 1980s were difficult years 
for the civil rights movement, 
but when it came to entrepre- 
neurship, black Americans 
made substantial strides. The 


Cable vs. 
Everybody 


Soon after the cable-television 
industry was deregulated in 
1984, critics began calling for 
new government controls. 
Many consumers wanted to 


| curb fast-rising rates, while 





would-be cable competitors 
wanted authority to enter the 
business. Last week the House 
approved a bill that would em- 
power the Federal Communi- 


Puttin’ on 
More Ritz 


How does Beverly Hills’ ultra- 
luxe Rodeo Drive get ready for 
an expected retail slump? By 
expanding, of course. So it was 
that klieg lights flashed and 50 
fashion models strutted their 
stuff last week to launch a 23- 


store mall that cost $170 million 


to build on the famed shopping 
street. Known as Two Rodeo, 
the two-block project, which is 
designed to look as if it had 
been in place for a century, fea- 
tures an Italianate cobblestone 
lane called Via Rodeo that 
comes complete with a piazza, 
sculpted travertine fountains 


and a staircase patterned af- | 








government said last week that 
the number of black-owned 
businesses rose from 308,000 
in 1982 to 424,000 in 1987, an 
increase of 38%. At the same 
time, the overall number of 
U.S. firms grew just 14%. 

The survey also showed 
that the average black enter- 
prise had annual revenues 
of $47,000 during the period, 
vs. an average of $146,000 for 
all small and medium-size 
U.S. companies. Yet govern- 
ment efforts to steer contracts 
to black firms are under attack 
from conservatives, who call 
this a form of discrimina- 
tion. Says Henry Henderson, 
an electronics entrepreneur in 
New Jersey: “It is now more 
difficult to set aside proj- 
ects strictly for minority 
companies.” . 


cations Commission to set rates 
for basic service and would re- 
quire cable firms to lease chan- 
nels to potential competitors at 
reasonable prices. But pros- 
pects for the bill are uncertain. 
The Senate is unlikely to com- 
plete the legislation before 
Congress adjourns Oct. 5. Ca- 
ble operators are generally un- 
happy with the House bill. But 
they would be even less enthusi- 
astic about a Bush Administra- 
tion proposal to allow tele- 
phone companies to provide 
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cable service as well. s 





BEVERAGES 


Now That’s a 
Potent Potable 


“Takes you by surprise!” reads 
the cheery slogan for Cisco, a 
fruit-flavored beverage pro- 
duced by New York’s Canan- 
daigua winery. The claim rings 
true, for Cisco’s alcohol content 
is 20%, almost twice that of 
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most wines and four times that 
of wine coolers. A growing 
number of health and consum- 
er groups are asking Canandai- 
gua to recall all bottles until the 
packaging and marketing are 
revamped. Critics contend that 
Cisco's screw-top bottles, fruit 
flavors and availability in many 
convenience stores create the 
impression that the product is 
akin to wine coolers. Canandai- 
gua insists that customers know 
Cisco is different from a wine 
cooler because it is more expen- 
sive and is sold in individual 
bottles rather than four-packs. 
Says a spokesman: “We are 
producing a legal product, le- 
gally packaged.” e 





There Goes 
Another One 


In recent years U.S. companies 
have conceded one home- 
grown industry after another to 
more aggressive and competi- 
tive foreign rivals. First came 
cameras, then televisions, tape 
recorders, stereo equipment 
and semiconductors. Last week 
Cincinnati Milacron, the last 
independent U.S. producer of 
heavy industrial robots, agreed 
to sell the business to a subsid- 
iary of Switzerland’s Asea 
Brown Boveri. 

Milacron is retreating from 








A Milacron robot at work 


the $4 billion market after 13 
years because its share of the 
business has dwindled from a 
commanding 75% to just 10%, 
and its losses from robotics 
have been mounting since the 
mid-1980s. The company will 
concentrate on its traditional 
lines of machine tools and other 
industrial products. a 








Fashion models strut their stuff to launch the tony new mall 
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ter the Spanish Steps in Rome. 

Two Rodco is the brainchild 
of San Francisco developer 
Douglas Stitzel, a onetime Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
Sanskrit scholar turned busi- 
nessman, who is charging his 
tony tenants top dollar for their 
new space. Tiffany, Cartier, 
Sulka, Valentino and other lux- 
ury outlets that plan to arrive by 
November will pay as much as 
$250,000 a month rent. 

At those prices, the upscale 
shops must hope to avoid a 
slump in Christmas sales that 
some experts say could reduce 
business up to 4%. But that 
prospect has not daunted two 
Japanese investment firms that 
in June agreed to acquire a ma- 
jority stake in the project for 
more than $200 million. a 
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Noah’s Ark—the Sequel 


To test ideas for outposts on other planets, scientists have built a 
replica of earth in the Arizona desert 





By EDWINM.REINGOLD ORACLI 


i n the high Sonoran desert north of Tuc- 
son, amid blooming cacti, rattlesnakes 
and Gila monsters, a remarkable building 
is taking shape. Covering 1.3 hectares (3.15 
acres) and sheltered under a gleaming, 26- 
meter-high (85-ft.) cathedral-like lattice- 
work roof of steel tubing and glass, Bio- 


sphere II is both an architectural wonder | 


and a scientific tour de force. In December 
eight people will be sealed inside for two 
years, getting nothing from the outside but 
information, electricity and sunshine. 
Along with 3,800 plants and dozens of spe- 
cies of invertebrates, mammals and other 
living organisms, they will form the largest 
self-sustaining ecosystem ever built. 

The human inhabitants of this mini- 
world—four men and four women, all sin- 
gle—were named last week. Ranging in 
age from 26 to 66, they come from the U.S., 
| West Germany, Britain and Belgium, and 

include a physician, a botanist, a marine bi- 
| ologist and experts on engineering and ag- 
| riculture. Says crew leader Bernd Zabel, 
| 


who was gencral manager for Biosphere’s 
construction: “The closer the day comes, 
the more excited I get.” 

The $60 million experiment, financed 
by a group of venture capitalists led by Tex- 
as billionaire Edward Bass, has two basic 
purposes. Onc is to test ideas for building 
outposts on other planets, where long stays 
would be common and resupply impossi- 
ble. But Biosphere II is more than just the 
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prototype of a space colony. It is a means | 


of learning more about how the earth— 
“Biosphere I,” in project jargon—sustains 
itself through the recycling of water, air 
and nutrients. Along the way, Space Bio- 
spheres Ventures, the company sponsoring 
the experiment, hopes to find ideas it can 
market, from air-purification technologies 
to new varieties of crops. 

Scientists have been developing the 
physical plant of Biosphere II for six years, 





Aminiature ocean abuts the rain forest. 
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The team of eight will be sealed for two years in 
Biosphere Il, the largest self-sustaining ecosystem 
ever built. Living under a cathedral-like structure of 
steel and glass with thousands of carefully selected 
species of flora and fauna, the human inhabitants will 
get nothing from the outside but information, 
electricity and sunshine. 
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| meanwhile, 





| the eight Biosphereans will not live there. 
| Their home is in the stem of the T, where 


| already producing crops. Rice grows in 
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using techniques that have enabled mod- 
ern zoos and botanical gardens to put di- 
verse habitats together in relatively narrow 
confines. At the same time, they have 
searched the world for representative flora 
and fauna that can re-create five different 
miniature biomes, or ecosystems: rain for- 
est, savanna, desert, ocean and marsh. 

The results are spectacular. The struc- 
ture, built on a slope, is dominated by a 
soaring Amazonian rain forest, lush with 
300 species of plants. At its periphery, tree 
ferns and bromeliads flank a stream that 
leads to a mountainside flood-plain forest 
and an open vista of tropical savanna. 
There, plants from Africa, Australia and 
South America bask in a less humid atmo- 
sphere, where bees and hummingbirds 
help pollinate plants and a colony of ter- 
mites aids in the decomposition of dying 
material. 

A transition zone of thorn scrub from 
Madagascar and Mexico leads onto a Baja 
California desert biome. The stream, 
meanders to the saltwater 
marsh (transported in sections from the 
Florida Everglades) that gives onto the 
10.6-meter-deep (35-ft.) ocean with its 
own coral reef and waves that can rise as 
high as 1.2 meters (4 ft.). Mangroves in the 
marsh are host to frogs, turtles and crabs, 
and the ocean includes 1,000 species of 
plants and animals. 

The wilderness biomes, stretching | 
along the horizontal axis of the T-shaped 
structure, will be nice places to visit, but 


they will grow their food in a 0.2-hectare 
(0.5-acre) area. Although the experiment 
will not start for a few months, the farm is 


flooded paddies that are shared with tila- 
pias—African fish—which cat algae and 








water ferns and in turn fertilize the water | 


with their waste. Papaya and bananas are 
ripening in moist heat and late-summer 
sun. Sorghum, amaranth, dill, oregano, 
soybeans, corn, tomatoes, onions and oth- 
er crops are all growing in compost without 
pesticides and with only natural predators, 
such as spiders, wasps, lacewings and lady- 
bugs, to keep voracious insects away. 

The absence of pesticides and the em- 
phasis on natural fertilizer are designed 
not only to keep the experiment as untaint- 
ed as possible, but also to protect the 
health of the human consumers; because 
all the air and water in Biosphere IT is con- 
tinually recycled and regenerated, it is im- 
portant that no poisons be introduced into 
the system anywhere. Otherwise, as a proj- 
ect scientist puts it, “we'd be drinking pol- 
lutants in a couple of days.” 

Isolated as they are, the Biosphereans 
will at least have reasonably comfortable 
accommodations. Each person has a 34- 
sq.-meter (360-sq.-ft.) apartment, with a 
common dining hall and recreation facili- 
tics. They will have computer and voice 
communications with the outside world 
and their own Mission Control. In case of 
emergency, someone can be removed 
through an air lock without interfering with 
the functioning of the closed environment. 
WV! argret Augustine, the project's direc- 

tor and co-architect, estimates that 
the Biosphereans will spend about four 
hours a day doing scientific work and four 
hours on food production. Eggs will be col- 
lected from the Biospherean chickens, 
milk from the Biospherean goats, fish from 
the rice paddies or the ocean, meat from a 
plentiful supply of Vietnamese potbellied 
pigs. Surveying the desert biome he helped 
build from a cliffside in the savannah area, 
botanist Tony Burgess of the University of 
Arizona admits, “I thought I knew a lot 
about ecology when I started this. But this 
has been the most humbling experience of 
my life. Mies van der Rohe was right when 
he said, ‘God is in the details.’ ” 

It has been a formidable task to orga- 
nize these details—assembling plant 
strains, microbes, insects, and putting them 
together with bats, bush babies, lizards, 
tortoises and other life forms. No one ex- 
pects all the species to survive; in fact, Bur- 
gess believes that between a quarter and a 
third will become extinct during the two- 
year period. But that is part of the experi- 
ment as well. Scientists do not necessarily 
know which plants and animals are best 
suited to self-contained habitats, and trial 
and error is the only way to be sure. Says 
Carl Hodges, director of the Environmen- 
tal Research Laboratory of the University 
of Arizona, who directed the research and 
development for Biosphere’s farm: “This is 
not an academic exercise meant to gener- 
ate Ph.D.s.” If it works, it will instead be 
hailed as one of the most concrete contri- 
butions ever made to understanding the 
workings of Biosphere I. a 
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THE CIVIL WAR; PBS; Sept. 23-27, 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
wful superlatives issue forth like can- 


A non fire from PBs’s documentary se- 
ries The Civil War. More than 620,000 
Americans died during the conflict, more 
than in World Wars I and Il and Vietnam 
combined. At the Battle of Antietam 
alone, 23,000 were killed or wounded, the 
bloodiest single day of the war. By 1864 the 
Union Army was the largest in the world, 





Union soldiers holding off an attack at Chancellorsville, Va. 


A pensive epic about the nation’s great catastrophe. 


and Washington the most fortified city on 
earth. The Andersonville, Ga., prison 
housed so many Union rows that it ranked 
as the fifth most populous city in the 
Confederacy. 

But the impact of The Civil War lies less 
in its bombardment of fact than in its elo- 
quence. Was it the gravity of the event that 
inspired politicians, generals and common 
citizens alike to such memorable words? 
“It is well that war is so terrible,” said Rob- 
ert E. Lee during the Battle of Fredericks- 
burg. “We should grow too fond of it.” 
Abraham Lincoln was inspiring even in his 
black moods (“If there is a worse place 
than hell, I am in it,” he said at one low 
point) and his caustic ones. “If General 
McClellan does not want to use the Army,” 
he complained of his dithering military 
chief, “I would like to borrow it for a time.” 
William Tecumseh Sherman, preparing to 
march on Atlanta, exhorted, “War is the 
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| The Terrible Remedy 


, Sp.m. on most stations 


remedy our enemies have chosen, and I say 
let us give them all they want.” 

Filmmaker Ken Burns, director of ac- 
claimed documentaries on Huey Long and 
the Brooklyn Bridge, has collected what 
seems like every visual scrap from the peri- 
od: photographs, paintings, newspaper 
clippings, as well as present-day footage of 
key battle sites. To them he has wedded ex- 
cerpts from contemporary diaries, letters 
and speeches, read by people as diverse as 
Jason Robards, Jody Powell 
and George Plimpton. A spare 
but evocative narration by Da- 
vid McCullough is supplement- 
ed by commentary from histori- 
an Shelby Foote and others. 
The result is not just fine histo- 
ry but a pensive epic about the 
nation’s great catastrophe. 

At 12 hours, all stuffed into 
one week, The Civil War may be 
a daunting prospect for viewers, 
especially since the first episode 
is a bit slow rewving up. But the 
momentum builds. One could 
hardly imagine a more compre- 
hensive or artfully crafted TV 
survey of the war. The series 
deals with social and political 
ramifications as well as battle- 
field tactics; the lives of com- 
mon soldiers along with great 
generals. There are segments on 
food and drink at the front lines, 
the participation of blacks in the 
Union Army, the role of women 
and the use of spies. The series 
has a special knack for resonant 
details and lucid generaliza- 
tions. The unprecedented number of casu- 
alties, explains Foote, was due to the fact 
that war's technology had outstripped tac- 
tics: bayonet charges were outmoded, but 
few generals realized it. After its conquest 
by the Union Army on the Fourth of July in 
1863, the city of Vicksburg, Miss., did not 
celebrate the holiday for another 81 years. 

Most impressively, The Civil War man- 
ages to convey the horror of war in under- 
stated words. After the calamity of George 
Pickett’s charge at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
General Lee asked the shaken commander 
to regroup his division to repulse a possible 
counterattack. “General Lee,” Pickett re- 
plied, “I have no division now.” Following 
one bloody battle, a Massachusetts soldier's 
diary was discovered with this entry: “June 
3, 1864, Cold Harbor, Virginia. I was 
killed.” With American soldiers poised to 
fight once again, vignettes like these strike 
the strongest chord of all. 4 
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Giant Step for Gene Therapy 








An experiment on a young girl opens a new era in the fight against hereditary diseases 





By LEON JAROFF 


he weighed around 35 Ibs., came 
down with an occasional cold or ear 


infection, and appeared to be a 
healthy four-year-old. But a dark cloud 
hung over her future. She suffered from 
ADA deficiency, the rare, incurable and 
deadly genetic disease that shuts down the 
immune system—a disorder similar to the 
one that in 1984 finally claimed the life of 
David, the famous but unfortunate “bub- 
ble boy.” Only the weekly injection of a 
newly developed drug seemed to stand be- 
tween the little girl and the same fate. 

Last week, on the 10th floor of the mas- 
sive Clinical Center of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH) in Bethesda, Md., the 
still unidentified child assumed a historic 
role. In the first federally approved use of 
gene therapy, a team of doctors introduced 
into her bloodstream some | billion cells, 
each containing a copy of a foreign gene. If 
all goes well, these cells will begin produc- 
ing ADA, the essential enzyme she requires, 
and her devastated immune system will 
slowly begin to recover. 

The procedure lacked the drama of an 
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epochal event. For 28 minutes, a grayish 
liquid in a suspended plastic bag dripped 
intravenously into the left hand of the 
child, who sat upright in a bed in the Clini- 
cal Center's pediatric intensive-care unit. 
That was it. But if the technique works as 
the doctors hope it will, the results could be 
little short of miraculous. Their patient 
may eventually begin to lead a normal life, 
without need for the costly and only partly 
effective drug now used to extend the lives 
of young victims of the disease. 

The landmark experiment, led by Dr. 
W. French Anderson, a pioneering advo- 
cate of gene therapy, and Drs. R. Michael 
Blaese and Kenneth Culver, raised the cur- 
tain on what some experts believe will be a 
new era in medicine, when many previous- 
ly incurable genetic diseases will be con- 
tained or even conquered. The long-term 
impact on socicty could be enormous. Up 
to 5% of the infants born in the U.S. are af- 
flicted with often debilitating and some- 
times fatal genetic diseases. In most cases, 
no effective treatment exists for these dis- 
orders, which are caused by one or more 
faulty or missing genes among the estimat- 


* ed 100,000 genes in human DNA. 


Each gene consists of a segment of the 
DNA that is found in the nucleus of every one 
of the body’s 100 trillion cells (with the ex- 
ception of red blood cells, which have no nu- 
clei). And cach gene is responsible for the 
manufacture of a particular protein that 
contributes to cither the structure or the 
functioning of the body. If the gene is defec- 
tive, protein synthesis will be faulty and a de- 
formity or genetic disease will result. 

The object of gene therapy, simply put, 
is to provide the body with healthy replace- 
ment genes that can fulfill the intended role 
of defective ones. “Gene therapy is actually 


Retrovirus 


a sophisticated drug-delivery system,” An- 
derson explains. “Anything given now by in- 
jection—growth factor, factor VIII, insu- 
lin—you can just engineer the patient’s own 
cells to pump them out. The advantage is 
that it’s a one-time treatment.” 

It all sounds rather straightforward, but 
medical researchers will have to overcome 
some formidable technological barriers 
before gene therapy becomes common- 
place. Delivering replacement genes to 
particular cells, inserting them into the 
correct place in the DNA of those cells and 
then coaxing the genes to function proper- 
ly are goals that still often elude scientists. 

And there are risks. If a gene is acci- 
dentally spliced into a vital segment of a 
cell’s DNA, it could disrupt the functioning 
of another critical gene. Or it might acti- 


‘vate a nearby oncogene, initiating the 


growth of a tumor. Transplanted without 
all its accompanying regulatory DNA, the 
new gene might order the production of 
too much or too little of a protein, with un- 
foreseen consequences. 

These risks and the fears of some critics 
that the technique could be misused have 
raised safety and ethical issues that the 
practitioners of the new art are quick to 
recognize. “For the first time, we're alter- 
ing an individual’s genes,”’ says W. 
(“Dusty”) Miller, a gene-therapy research- 
er at the Fred Hutchinson Cancer Re- 
search Center in Seattle. “That’s a new 
frontier, and you had better make sure 
you're doing the right thing. These are 
really exploratory times for gene therapy, 
and no one knows where it will lead.” De- 
spite his enthusiasm for gene therapy, An- 
derson too is aware of its implications. 
“The emotional impact of having some- 
body manipulate the fundamental blue- 
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print of a human being is very frightening,” 
he acknowledges. “We need to have the 
public understand it and to have adequate 
safeguards.” 

Anderson is painfully familiar with 
safeguards. He and Blaese first submitted 
their proposal for treating ADA deficiency 
in April 1987. Since then, it has been re- 
viewed a dozen times by a variety of NIH 
regulatory committees and altered again 
and again to meet their requirements. At 
long last, early this month, the acting head 
of the NIH gave final approval, and the way 
was cleared for the researchers to proceed. 
Concedes Jay Greenblatt, of the Regula- 
tory Affairs branch of the National Cancer 
Institute: “The levels of review of this pro- 
posal have been incredible.” 

The gene at the center of all this con- 
| cern “codes,” or provides the blueprint for, 
| adenosine deaminase (ADA), an enzyme 
that breaks down toxic biological products. 
In the rare cases of ADA-deficiency chil- 
dren, the gene and, consequently, the en- 
zyme are missing. As a result, the toxins ac- 
cumulate in the bloodstream, killing 
essential T cells and B cells and inactivating 
the immune system. With little or no de- 
fense against disease except germ-free en- 
vironments, like the famous bubble, victims 
usually died early in childhood; ADA inject- 
ed directly into their bloodstream could not 
help; it deteriorated within minutes. 

Then, earlier this year, the FDA ap- 
proved treatment with PEG-ADA, a drug 
consisting of the enzyme with a chemical 
sheath that enables it to exist in the blood- 
stream for days. Weekly injections, at an 
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3. The new gene then incorporates itself into the 
cell's genetic material, where it can take up its job 
of producing a needed protein. 





Drs. Culver, Blaese and Anderson on the eve of their historic experiment 


annual cost of $60,000, have kept some of 
the dozen or so ADA-deficiency children in 
the U.S. alive. But a longer-lasting, even 
permanent treatment that would generate 
ADA in the bloodstream is obviously 
preferable. 

Anderson and Blaese are confident 
that gene therapy could fit the bill. Ideally 
they would prefer to insert ADA genes into 
bone-marrow stem cells, which would con- 
tinuously manufacture blood cells contain- 
ing the gene and ensure a steady supply of 
the enzyme. But researchers have yet to 
find a way to isolate marrow stem cells ef- 
fectively. Instead, the NIH researchers opt- 
ed for T cells, immune-system cells that 
can survive in the bloodstream for months 
and even years. 

Extracting viable T cells from their 
young patient, Anderson and Blaese ex- 
posed them to mouse leukemia retro- 
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viruses into which human ADA genes had 
been spliced. The retroviruses, rendered 
harmless by genetic engineering, were the 
vectors, the vehicles that would deliver the 
genes to their target. They invaded the T 
cells and, as retroviruses are wont to do, 
burrowed into the T-cell DNA, carrying the 
ADA gene with them. Finally, a billion or so 
T cells, now equipped with ADA genes and 
floating in the gray solution suspended 
above the little girl’s bed in Bethesda, were 
dripped into her veins. 

Several months may pass before doc- 
tors can confirm that the ADA genes are be- 
ing “expressed” and that the enzyme is be- 
ing produced. Even so, the child will not be 
cured, She will have to return monthly for 
at least two years to the NIH, Where doctors 
will infuse her with more engineered T 
cells and check for possible side effects. 
But Anderson and Blaese are optimistic. 
“We're very comfortable with the con- 
cept,” says Blaese. In the meantime, as a 
precaution mandated by the FDA, the girl 
will continue to receive the PEG-ADA drug 
treatment. 

The milestone event should be quickly 
followed by a second application of human 
gene therapy, now apparently close to final 
approval. It has been proposed by NIH’s 
Dr. Steven Rosenberg for treating patients 
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with advanced cases of melanoma, a 
deadly skin cancer that afflicts 
28,000 Americans annually. “We 
now use radiation, chemotherapy 
and surgery—external forces—on 
cancer patients,” Rosenberg says. 
“But gene therapy uses the body’s 
own internal mechanism. We're try- 
ing to make the body itself reject the 
disease.” 

Rosenberg’s strategy, devised 
with the help of Anderson, is to ex- 
tract immune cells called tumor-in- 
filtrating lymphocytes (TILs) from 
the tumors of melanoma patients. 
Rosenberg bathes the TILs in a solu- 
tion of interleukin-2, a natural sub- 
stance that invigorates them, and then ex- 
poses the TILs to re-engineered mouse 
leukemia retroviruses. 

Like the retrovirus used by Anderson, 
Rosenberg’s delivery system has been 
made harmless and endowed by recombi- 
nant DNA techniques with a human gene. 
But this gene codes for tumor necrosis fac- 
tor, a naturally occurring compound that 
attacks cancer cells. The altered viruses in- 
sert themselves and their piggyback gene 
into the genetic material of the TILs, which 
are then injected back into the blood- 
| stream of the melanoma patients. If every- 
thing goes as planned, the activated TILs 
will home in on the tumors like guided mis- 
siles, attacking the cancerous cells and at 
the same time releasing the antitumor fac- 
tor to help finish them off. 

Across the U.S., other scientists are 
preparing their own gene therapy experi- 
ments, some using retro- 
viruses, others creating 
synthetic carriers or ex- 
perimenting with chemi- 
cal, electrical and even 
mechanical techniques to in- 
sert genes into cells. At St. 
Jude Children’s Research 
Hospital in Memphis, Dr. 
Malcolm Brenner is working 
with “reporter” genes, which 
have no therapeutic value and 
are used merely as markers, in 
an attempt to learn more 
about how bone-marrow cells 
behave-in the body and how 
they could best be used for 
gene therapy. He is seeking 
NIH approval to insert reporter 
genes into the marrow cells of 
children with cancer in an ef- 
fort to learn why the disease 
recurs after remission. 

In Ann Arbor, Dr. James 
Wilson, a University of Michi- 
gan geneticist, is polishing a 
technique for introducing 
healthy genes into internal or- 
gans and blood vessels with 
genetic defects. Working with 

rabbits afflicted with familial 
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of cells. By constructing a decoy 





Dr. Rosenberg will use the new tool to fight skin cancer 


hypercholesterolemia, a metabolic disor- 
der, Wilson is trying to transfer good 
genes into defective hepatocytes, cells in 
the liver that, when functioning properly, 
help clear LDL cholesterol from the blood. 
Eschewing a retrovirus vector, he and two 
University of Connecticut scientists have 
developed a synthetic protein-DNA com- 
plex to deliver the healthy genes. Essen- 
tially a gene encapsulated by a protein, 
the complex zeros in on a receptor on the 


which then incorporates the gene into its 
Own DNA. 

After all the controversy that has long 
surrounded genetic engineering and gene 
therapy, reaction to last week's pioneering 
effort has been generally favorable. Abbey 
| Meyers, executive director of the National 
| Organization for Rare Disorders, was ec- 
| static, noting that people with genetic dis- 









TARGETS? 


AIDS The human immunodeficiency virus that causes AIDS attacks the 
immune system by binding to specific sites, called CD-4 receptors, on the surface 
containing a gene that produces soluble CD-4, 
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hepatocyte and is absorbed by the cell, | 





eases have been waiting nearly 15 
years for the first round of gene 
therapy experiments. “If we could 
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netic component such as diabetes,” 
she says, “that would probably be 
the most important medical advance 
of the century, if not of all time.” 

Arthur Caplan, director of the 
Center for Biomedical Ethics at the 
University of Minnesota, who has 
kept a close eye on genetic advances 
over the years, is convinced that any 
ethical concerns “have been ade- 
quately met. The risks are similar to 
those involved when you are trying 
any innovative, invasive procedure. I 
don’t think there’s anything special about 
it because it’s genetic.” 

Still, the gene therapy currently being 
practiced affects only the patients. Opposi- 
tion is bound to swell again if scientists 
turn toward a goal that is still far off: the 
genctic engineering of sperm and egg cells. 
Such Brave New World-style manipula- 
tions would affect the genetic endowment 
of future generations, raise new ethical is- 
sues and pose unknown risks. 

For now, however, the promise of gene 
therapy appears to outweigh any potential 
pitfalls. And the acceptance of the new 
techniques is particularly sweet for long- 
time advocates. “Twenty years ago, you 
couldn’t utter the phrase gene therapy 
without being told you were talking non- 
sense,” says Dr. Theodore Friedmann, a 
molecular geneticist at the University of 
California, San Diego. “Now it’s taken for 
granted that it’s coming.” He 
sees the day when doctors will 
be able to treat not only the 
thousands of diseases caused 
by a single faulty gene but even 
complex disorders like Parkin- 
son’s and Alzheimer’s dis- 
eases, which are probably 
caused by a multitude of 
genes. Hyperbole? Not at all, 
says Friedmann, “When it 
comes to genetics, it’s danger- 
ous to be conservative.” 

Perhaps most gratified by 
the week’s events was Ander- 
son. Ever since his undergradu- 
ate days at Harvard, he has 
been insisting that genetic dis- 
ease could be cured by genetic 
alterations. In 1968 his paper 
suggesting the probability of 
gene therapy was rejected by 
the prestigious New England 
Journal of Medicine on the 
grounds that it was too specula- 
tive. “I was abused for years,” 
says Anderson. “Now, to be 
taken seriously is so delightful.” 

— Reported by 
Andrea Dorfman/New York and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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> ATitt 


WE DIDN'T INVENT 
THE WORD SATISFACTION. 


AT SHERATONS OF FLORIDA, 
WE SIMPLY DEFINED IT 





Sat-is-fac-tion. (1) At 

ITT Sheratons throughout Florida, 
it means a commitment to making 
sure all your business needs are 
satisfied. (2) To be friendly. Re- 
sponsive. (3) To anticipate even 
the littlest things. (4) And above 
all, to surround you with a spirit of 
service and a sense of well-being 
unlike anything you've ever 
experienced. 

Free Sher-a-ton Club In-ter- 
na-tion-al Mem-ber-ship. (1) 
When you check into a participat- 
ing Sheraton, between September 
4th and November 16th, 1990, 
make sure to ask for your compli- 
mentary Club membership. (2) A 
$25.00 value. (3) It’s the most re- 
warding worldwide frequent guest 
program, with more ways to recog- 
nize you as a special guest. (4) We 
upgrade your room whenever pos- 
sible. (5) A guaranteed 4 p.m. 
checkout. (6) The more times you 


© 1990 ITT Sheraton Corporatior 
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AT ITT SHERATON LITTLE THINGS MEAN ALOT 


Stay, the more points 
you earn towards 
unlimited free travel 
and high quality 
merchandise. 
Bo-nus Club-Points? 
(1) If you're already 
a Club member, we'll 
give you Bonus Club- 
Points for your stay. 
(2) Points can be re- 
deemed for fabulous 
merchandise from 
our Club Boutique 
Collection. (3) Or used towards 
unlimited travel opportunities. 
(4) Just ask for your bonus points 
at check-in. 
Call 800- 
325-3535. 
(1) Sheratons 
all over 
Florida 

have defined 
satisfaction. 
(2) Call our toll free number and 
ask about our Sheraton Executive 
Traveler rates. (3) Or call your 
travel agent. (4) And experience 
Sheraton satisfaction for yourself 
at these and other fine Sheratons. 





LOX 
(S) 
ITT Sheraton 


FL ORIODA 


@ 500 bonus points or double 
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Sheratons 
of Florida. 


Bal Harbour/Miami 
Sheraton Bal Harbour* 
Boca Raton: 

Sheraton of Boca Raton 
Hotel” 

Clearwater Beach: 
Sheraton Sand Key Resort* 
Fc. Lauderdale: 

Sheraton Bonaventure 
Resort and Spa* 

Sheraton Design Center 
Hotel 

Sheraton Yankee Trader 
Beach Resort 

Ft. Myers: 

Sheraton Harbor Place 
Hotel* 

Ft, Walton Beach: 
Sheraton Inn Coronado 
Beach 

Homosassa Springs: 
Sheraton Inn Homosassa 
Springs 

Key Biscayne/Miami: 
Sheraton Royal Biscayne 
Beach Resort? 

Key Largo: 

Sheraton Key Largo Resort 
Lakeland: 

Sheraton Inn & Conference 
Center Lakeland 

Miami: 

Sheraton Brickell Point 
Miami on Biscayne Bay." 
Sheraton River House Hotel 
Orlando: 

Sheraton Orlando Airport 
Hotel? 

Sheraton Orlando North 
Hotel 

Sheraton Plaza Hotel at the 
Florida Mall” 

Sheraton University Inn 
Orlando 

Sheraton World Resort” 
Palm Coast: 

Sheraton Palm Coast 
Resort’ 

Stuart/Jensen Beach: 
Sheraton Beach on 
Hutchinson Island* 
Tampa: 

Sheraton Grand Hotel 
Tampa Westshore 
Sheraton Tampa East 
Hotel? 

West Palm Beach: 
Sheraton Ocean Inn 





Media Networks: 






“The Best Media Buy Around” 


The Clothing Company 


“Thanks to MNI, The Clothing Company is able to reach key customers, 
with the impact of nationally respected magazines.” 


Media Networks provides a way for local reaching business executives from New York to 
businesses to appear in national magazines, such as Philadelphia and turning them into loyal customers. 
NEWSWEEK, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, TIME, and Media Networks allowed them to do just that and, 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT, and reach over the past three years, helped them achieve 25% 
precisely the customers they want to reach in their increase in sales 

market or in any of 150 markets across the country. |f you would like to know more about Media 


me For the Clothing Company located = Networks and how we can help you reach new 
in Mercerville, N.J., that meant customers, call us toll free at 1-800-225-3457 Ext. 6505. 
Media Networks, Inc. 
One Station Place 


PO Box 10096 
Stamford, CT 06904-2096 








1989 Media Networks, Inc 





Weve Made 
The Most Of Our 
Experience... 


Now Let 


Us Make 


The Most Of Yours. 


t's often said that experience is the 

best teacher. Excelling since 1886 as 
National College of Education, National- 
Louis University is living proof. 

For over 103 years, we've been com 
mitted to the idea that an effective 
college education should impart not 
just theory, but the practical appli- 
cation of that theory to work and 
life, as well. 

Today, the success of that commit- 
ment is evident at the growing number 
of NLU academic centers across the 


country, and in the unique experience- 
based degree programs we offer to 
working adults. 

At NLU, you will find degree programs 
that revolve around your specific needs. 
It is possible to receive credit for learn- 
ing derived from your past work and 
life experience while attending classes 
that fit your busy schedule. 

So if you'd like to make the most of 
your experience, call the NLU academic 
center in your area, or return the 
coupon today. 


ee ee 


»mplete information on Degree Completion 


Programs in the AUanta area, fill out and return this 
coupon. Or call (404) 633-1223. 

0 B.A. in Applied Behavioral Sciences* 

*Must have 2 years transferable college credit 





Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 








Phone (Home/Work) 


National-Louis University 
Auianta Academic Center 


Atlanta, GA 30329 


— as National College of Education since 1886. 


Please have a counselor call me 


1777 N.E. Expressway, #250 


Chicago, IL* Evanston, IL* Lombard, IL* McLean, VA* 
Milwaukee, WI * St. Louis. MO* Tampa. FL* West Germany 


IN LU 


National-Louis University 


National-Louis University 
is accredited by the North 
Central Association of 
i Colleges and Schools. 


SIEMENS 


In an age when the complexity of 
communications technology is 
often overwhelming, selecting a 
business telephone system can be 


a tough decision. 
A | iyi | 


The HCM 200. Because Your Phone System Should 
Adapt to Your Business Needs. Not the Other Way Around. 





Fortunately now there's a simple, 
flexible solution. Introducing the 
HCM 200™ system. A complete 
communications solution that puts 
an end to the delicate balancing act 
of choosing between voice/data 
PBX sophistication and key system 
flexibility. The HCM 200 system 
gives you both. Simultaneously. 

With the HCM 200 system, you 
can select from four digital telephone 
sets for attendant, station user or 
executive use. Flexible buttons can 
be programmed to customize 
individual station sets for one-touch 
access to the smartest array of 
capabilities available in a system 
of its size. 

Plus, a unique modular design 
enables you to configure the system 
to meet your exact needs...today 
and tomorrow. 

The HCM 200. An innovative tele- 
phone system quality-engineered 
for superior performance, 
dependabilty, and flexibility. 

For further information contact: 


Tel Plus Communications, Inc. 
3587 Parkway Lane 

Suite 100 

Norcross, GA 30092 
404-368-3333 

1-800-TEL PLUS 





HCM"™ is a trademark of Siemens AG. 
3-150-040.04 (2582) 
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R EAL ESTATE MOGUL ON THE ROPES. 
UNIONS BATTLE FOR SURVIVAL. The 
conflict had the makings of a tabloid-head- 
line writer's dream. But the journalistic 
juices were not flowing as usual at the New 
York Post last week, as the gossipy newspa- 
per itself became one of the biggest stories 
in town. The Post, founded in 1801 by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, faced the 
imminent prospect of clos- 5 
ing unless unions coughed 
up some $19 million in 3 
wage. and benefit conces- 
sions to satisfy the dead- 
line demands of its owner, 
real estate developer Peter 
Kalikow. After marathon 
bargaining, a tentative set- 
tlement kept the tabloid 
alive—for the time being. 
“We're optimistic,” said 
Kalikow. “But if the cli- 
mate gets substantially 
worse in 199], that may be 
another set of facts.” 

The Post's plight was 
the latest skirmish in the 
prolonged battle for sur- 
vival in New York City’s 
fiercely competitive news- 
paper market, increasingly an oddity in 
the cra of one-paper monopolies and 
bland corporate chains. Four papers—the 
broadsheet New York Times (circ. 1.1 mil- 
lion) and three tabloids, the Post 
(504,000), the New York Daily News (1.2 
million) and New York Newsday 
(230,000)—managed to make it through 
the booming 1980s. But now the city’s 
economy is in a tailspin, and the tabloids 
are being dragged down with it. “I don’t 
think there’s room for more than two pa- 
pers in town,” says Gary Hoenig, editor of 
News, Inc., an industry trade magazine. 

Even the powerful Times has felt the 
chill. Its ad linage during the first half of 
the year was off 13% compared with the 
same period in 1989, But while nobody 
doubts that the Times will continue, opti- 
mism about the tabloids is hard to find. 
The Post, a mix of catty gossip columns, 
conservative editorials and chest-thump- 
ing sports reporting, hasn't earned a penny 
in nearly two decades. Press lord Rupert 
Murdoch lost $150 million during the 12 
years he owned the paper. He was threat- 
ening to close it down in 1988, when Kali- 
kow, wealthy and eager to join the glamor- 
ous world of publishing, bought it from 
him for $37 million. Vowing to preserve 
the city’s last conservative editorial voice, 
Kalikow pumped nearly $100 million more 





Press 


ew York Post is reprieved, but tabs are still in trouble 


into the paper. He has already cut costs: 
forcing Post president Valerie Salambier 
to resign saved $500,000 a year in salary 
and perks, and Kalikow has said that was 
merely for starters. But he also said the 
Post was still losing money at a $27 million 
annual rate. The nine allied unions facing 
him, led by their president, George | 


Publisher 
Peter 
Kalikow, left, 
and union 
leader 
George 
McDonald 
faced off in 
an 11th-hour 
showdown. 


McDonald, believed him, hence their will- 
ingness to engage, however tenscly, in talks 
that ended in a package of layoffs, benefit 
cuts and shortened workwecks, in return 
for 20% ownership. 

A similar battle, for a similar reason, 
has been under way at the Daily News 
since January. Once the nation’s largest 
daily, the News lost 4% of its circulation 
this year alone and is reporting losses 
that run about $45 million annually. Even 
before the Post settlement, News execu- 
tives had declared that they wanted the 
equivalent of whatever concessions Kali- 
kow obtained. In the meantime, the pa- 
per has hired labor lawyer Bob Ballow, a 
tough Tennessean with a reputation for 
union busting. “We want to regain man- 
agement control of our business and 
climinate rampant labor abuses,” says 
News vice president John Sloan. Labor 
leaders contend that the News is trying to 
destroy the unions, and they have urged | 
major advertisers to boycott the paper 
until progress is made on contract talks. 

The most likely survivor of the turmoil 
is New York Newsday, a metropolitan spin- 
off of a successful Long Island—based daily 
that has won praise for its in-depth cover- 
age of the troubled city. The Newsday edi- 
tion has yet to turn a profit since it began 
publishing six years ago, but the Times | 
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Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York 





Mirror Co., which owns the paper, has 
deep pockets and lower overhead costs 
than the other owners and may withstand 
the economic shakeout more easily than 
they can. 

A turnaround won't happen soon. New 
York’s unemployment rate is rising as the 
local economy mirrors Wall Street’s failing 
fortunes, real estate prices are falling, and 
advertisers are pulling back. Brassy 
Bloomingdale’s slashed its ad purchases 
13% during the first half of the year; 
Macy’s, a mainstay for all four local papers, 
cut back by 10%. Meanwhile, demographic 
changes in the city are cut- 
ting into circulation as the 
white ethnics who were 
once among the tabloids’ 
most loyal readers are re- 
placed by new immigrants. 
They prefer publications 
like the bilingual weekly 
Observateur, which caters 
to the city’s growing Hai- 
tian population, and the 
Korean Chosun Daily 
News. 

Increasingly penned in 
by these circumstances, 
Kalikow has tried hard to | 
reinvent the Post for a 
broader audience. First he 
went after the yuppie mar- 
ket, hiring ace magazine 
editor Jane Amsterdam to 
upgrade the paper’s image 
and introducing a 30-page Sunday edition 
that featured a travel section, a book re- 
view and life-style articles. When those ef- 
forts flopped, he replaced Amsterdam with 
veteran Post newsman Jerry Nachman, 
who restored the paper's streetwise—and 
sensationalistic—approach (GETTIN’ 
HOSED, screamed a headline when gas 
prices began to rise after Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait). The Post even managed to score a 
couple of authentic scoops, including the 
first revelations that Father Bruce Ritter, 
founder of Covenant House, the nation’s 
largest program for runaway teens, was 
having sexual relations with some of the 
young males in the program. 

The fact that the tinkering failed, and 
that the best the Post can hope for is a ne- 
gotiated break-even future, suggests that 
the days of noisy debate among mass-cir- 
culation papers with different political 
views may truly be gone. That does not 
bother press critics like Everette Dennis, 
head of the Gannett Center for Media 
Studies, who argued that the loss of 
the Post “would mean very little” to New 
York readers because there are so many 
other news outlets, including six local 
television stations. That view was unlike- 
ly to inspire tabloid headline writers 
either. —By Janice C. Simpson. 
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DANGEROUSLY UNPREDICTABLE. 


We now import 50 percent of 
all the oil we use. And with the 
unrest in the Middle East, this 
dependence has put America’s 
economy in danger. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less 
we have to depend on uncertain 
foreign oil supplies. 

America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 


dependence by 4.3 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $125 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. 
We need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger America must avoid. We need 
to rely more On energy sources We 
can count on, like nuclear energy. 


For more information on 
nuclear energy and energy 
independence, write to the U.S 
Council for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. 

Box 66080, = 






ed 


Dept. RSO1, & 
Washington, f 3 


D.C. 20045. 








U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


What to Do When Priests Stray 


How the Catholic Church deals with sexual misconduct when 


Religion 


more and more priests are breaking their vow of celibacy 


he tales would rattle even 

the sturdiest confessional. 
First came the story of seven 
Roman Catholic priests who 
were charged in the mid-’80s 
with sexually abusing young 
boys in Louisiana. Then there 
was this year’s scandal at New 
York City’s Covenant House, 
culminating in a commissioned 
report stating that Father 
Bruce Ritter, founder of the re- 
nowned shelter for runaways, 
had a pattern of improper sexu- 
al conduct with youths going 
back to 1970. Last month came 
the news that Atlanta’s Arch- 
bishop Eugene Marino and one 
of his priests had resigned be- 
cause both men had been inti- 
mate with the same 27-year-old 
female parishioner. 

rhese are among the most 
notorious examples of what 
some experts say is a more per- 
vasive problem. Roman Catho- 
lic clergymen today are violat- 
ing their church’s strictures on 
sex. Based on interviews con- 
ducted over the past 25 years 
with 1,000 priests and 500 other 
men and women, many of them 
the sexual partners of clerics, Baltimore 
psychotherapist A.W, Richard Sipe, a for- 
mer Benedictine monk, estimates that half 
the 53,000 Roman Catholic priests in the 
USS. are breaking their vow of celibacy. Ac- 
cording to Sipe, whose findings are being 
published this month in A Secret World: 
Sexuality and the Search for Celibacy (Brun- 
ner-Mazel; $29.95), about 28% of all 
priests are engaged in relationships, many 
of them enduring, with women. An addi- 
tional 10% to 13% indulge in intimacies 
with adult men, and 6% pursue adoles- 
cents or children, usually boys. 

Church officials say Sipe’s figures are 
much too high, arguing that his findings 
are skewed because half the priests in his 
study were already in therapy. Most priests 
successfully channel their sexual feelings 
into love for their congregations, they con- 
tend. “This can provide a type of fulfill- 
ment, just as married men and women 
achieve fulfillment,” says Father Peter 
Dora of the Atlanta archdiocese. But offi- 
cials acknowledge that the Catholic hierar- 
chy is increasingly concerned about sexual- 
ly straying priests. 
Why are so many clerics betraying their 
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clergy already run to about $300 million. 

The U.S. hierarchy is urging, and 
sometimes forcing, wayward priests to 
seek therapy from private doctors, secular 
clinics or half a dozen church-affiliated 
centers. Two of the most respected are 
the 42-year-old Servants of the Paraclete 
center, tucked into the remote 
mountains of New Mexico, 
and the five-year-old program 
at St. Luke Institute in Suit- 
land, Md. 

The treatment of pedophili- 
ac priests focuses on stopping 
abusive behavior and curbing 
their attraction to children. But 
in cases where priests engage in 
sex with adults—female or 
male—the goal is more subtle. 
“If the only problem is that he 
fell in love, this is not the place 
for him,” says Father John Lof- 
tus, a psychologist who runs 
Southdown, a treatment center 
in Aurora, Ont. “There’s noth- 
ing psychiatrically abnormal 
about that.”” Where a cleric of- 


MM 


F Servants of the ‘leri¢ o} 
Paraclete center in ‘1 needs help, says Loftus, is in 
New Mexico, his “professing one thing and 
whereclericscan _—‘iVing another.” Some priests 
receive treatment; deny they have a conflict; oth- 
scandal-plagued ers are tortured by guilt. For 
Covenant House some, sexual activity may be a 
founder, Father signal of other problems, such 
Bruce Ritter; and as burnout, depression or 
former Atlanta loneliness. 

Archbishop _ Therapists employ a variety 
Eugene Marino of techniques, ranging from in- 


vows? For one thing, some psychologists 
believe, those who are drawn to the priest- 
hood today are more likely to be psycho- 
logically immature, homosexual or unsure 
of their sexuality. Forty years ago, a reli- 
gious life was seen as both a higher calling 
and a route to advancement. But the pool 
of candidates for the priesthood has been 
steadily shrinking, especially since the ad- 
vent of the sexual revolution in the ’60s. 
Since 1965, the number of seminarians has 
dropped from 49,000 to 6,200, Moreover, 
seminary instructors have focused on spiri- 
tual training and have ignored normal hu- 
man sexual development; the role of celi- 
bacy and how to achieve it have been 
routinely neglected. 

Until recently, the church responded 
to clerical transgressions by sweeping 
them under the altar. Erring priests 
were simply shuttled from parish to par- 
ish; victims, out of embarrassment or 
reverence for the priesthood, often con- 
spired in that silence. Now the church is 
beginning to confront the problem, part- 
ly under the pressure of burgeoning 
lawsuits filed by victims of priestly mis- 
conduct. Court judgments against the 


dividual and group psychother- 
, apy to physical exercise, to drug 
treatments intended to smother the sex 
drive of pedophiliac priests through 
“chemical castration.” In addition, clergy- 
men receive spiritual counseling to help 
them examine their commitment to their 
faith. Statistics are sketchy, but 98% of the 
priests who go through Paraclete’s pro- 
gram return to active ministry. And of 200 
priests treated at St. Luke, says the Rev. 
Curtis Bryant, a psychologist who directs 
inpatient services, “none has relapsed as 
far as we know.” Priests who resume their 
religious duties are usually placed in new 
parishes (which are aware of their history), 
are closely supervised and participate in 
ongoing support groups. 

The church says it is making efforts to 
include sexual education in seminaries and 
to choose would-be priests more carefully. 
Many critics of church policy, though, be- 
lieve the ultimate solution lies in making 
celibacy an option rather than a require- 
ment. While agreeing that a pure life is 
possible, they argue that it is more likely 
to be achieved when celibacy is a choice, 
not a demand. — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Julie Johnson/Washington and Joyce 
Leviton/Atlanta 
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Special Advertising Feature 





OUTDOOR ESCAPES 


was driving down 
4 the Pacific Coast 
Highway, negotiat- 
ing the bends in the 
road, and as I got to 


Big Sur, I saw the most magnifi- 
cent sunset I'd ever seen in my 
life. I pulled over to the side, got 
out and watched the sun till it 
was gone. As I got back into my 
car, I thought, ‘It just doesn’t get 
any better than this.’” 

This is how Ted West, a 
former editor of Car & Driver, 
talks about his favorite form of 
recreation: driving for the sheer 
pleasure of it. 

“It’s a cliché,” says West, “but 
it bears repeating—driving means 


There's no comparison. 





How to have more fun | 
outdoors: 3rd in a series 
Brought to you by ISUZU 


Travelpix/FPG 


freedom.” It’s this independence 
that makes having a car such a 
compelling force in one’s life. 
Knowing you can jump into your 
auto and take to the road if the 
mood strikes you is a comforting 
thought. 

“In the 1920s, grand touring 
was a popular pastime in Europe,” 
notes West. Touring in grand 
style meant going for a leisurely 
ride in your car to enjoy moments 
of luxury and relaxation—like 








So you've been afraid to test drive one of those 
souped-up, sporty coupes. As if the sheer joy of 
driving the thing will only make having to settle for 
something more within your price range seem that 
much sadder. Well, you should know something. 
Things have changed. Quite a bit. 
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FOUR GREAT ESCAPES 


California State High- 
way 1. Hilly, winding, 
beautiful route through 
Carmel and Big Sur. 


Blue Ridge Parkway, 
Virginia to North Caro- 
lina. Breathtaking road 
in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 


Million Dollar Highway, 
American Southwest. 

A loop in the Colorado 
Rocky Mountains from 
Durango to Silverton. Can 
be extended through the 
red-desert lands of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 








stopping by a lake to picnic Drive Safely Lake Area of Upper 
before arriving at your first class New York State. Great 
hotel. Plan for a hassle-free trip. Give woodland hiking trails. 

When you create your own your car a checkup before you go. Be Loop Eves from Saratoga, 
version of grand touring, you can sure to concentrate on your driving, Lake George, Lake Placid, 
enjoy the pleasures of the out- since you'll probably be traveling in Saranac Lake and back. 
doors. Pack a picnic basket, select unfamiliar terrain. And when you're | For more information: 

a route, bring along yourcamera, _ driving on back roads, remember Call the local Chamber of 
and look for a lovely spot to rest to be on the lookout for animals on Commerce. 
while you take in the scenery. the road. 





The Isuzu Impulse has a suspension tuned by So go ahead. Test drive an Impulse. Because now 
Lotus racing engineers for incredibly precise steer- you can afford to have it. Goosebumps and all. For a 
ing around comers. An extremely quick, efficient __ free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


dise brakes. Even a drivers sidcairbag Al THE ISUZU IMPULSE, FROM ‘12,049 


*MSRP excludii hi id fe of 7/1/90. 
for much less than the price of an ordinary car. Optional equipment shown at additional cost. 





PLAY M<MILLIONS ON NBC. 


Were giving away a million bucks a day for 
28 days set aa All you've gotta do is get 
anew McMillions ticket from McDonald's’ 
every day. Then, watch NBC for the winning 
number that same night. If nobody wins 


one day, the cash rolls over to the 
next. So eat and watch. ..to win! 


No purchase necessary Must be 16 years or older Ends 10/21/90. Payable in installments 
Details at participating McDonalds. Call-in deadline applies.© 1990 McDonald's Corporation 








Married to the Mob 


In some spiffy new films, Hollywood hooks up with gangsters 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


hese beasts of prey wear thousand- 

dollar suits. In their choice of women 
and home furnishings, they clevate bad 
taste to high style. They still kill the old 
way, out of discipline or distemper. At 
their best they have a sense of honor and a 
fear of their bosses that would do credit to 
the medieval church. At their worst they 
play their sick whims on the weak, and 
when the sport grows tiresome, they rat on 
their friends or slit a few throats. They are 
gangsters, hit men, wise guys 
in the parlance of dapper don John Gotti 
and wizard filmmaker Martin Scorsese. 

GoodFellas, the homicidally funny fres 
co of a Mafia family that Scorsese has 
made from the Nicholas Pileggi book Wise- 
guy, is the centerpiece in a new 
rogues’ gallery. Mob movies 
are gathering, like capos at 
the Appalachia conference, 
from all over America. You 
want Italian-American hoods 
of the New York City stripe? 
We got ’em by the hundreds in 
GoodFellas. In My Blue Heav- 
en, written by Pileggi’s wife 
Nora Ephron as a kind of com- 
ic coda to the Scorsese picture, 
Steve Martin plays a Mafia rat 
in a Witness Protection Pro- 
gram out West. At Christmas, 
Paramount has The Godfather 
art Ill, a climax to the gang- 
land Nibelungen Ring, starring 
Al Pacino, Diane Keaton and a 
cast of many Coppolas 

In the American melting 


good fellas, 


pot, gangsters were the indigestible pieces 
of ethnic gristle; country of origin was as 
crucial as turf. So we need some Irish gang 
In Phil Joanou’s State of Grace, they 
are based on the Westies gang, who ran the 
rackets in Manhattan's Hell’s Kitchen 
Other Irishmen run a big-city crime fac 
tory, about 1929, in Joel and Ethan Coen’s 
Miller's Crossing, where, in the grand tradi 
tion, they fight the Italians and the Jews 
What's going on here? Why is Holly 
1in married to the Mob? It’s 
not that the genre is especially popular 
these days. (The Untouchables was the only 
gangster blockbuster of the '80s.) Nor is it 
that the Italian underworld taps a nerve in 
Drug lords, often 
black or Hispanic, are the civic scourge of 
the moment, and they get their movie due 


Sters 





wood once 


today’s body politic 





With bosses like these, who needs city hall? 
Finney and Byrne talk ethics in the Coens’ elegy to the Hammett era. 
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With friends like these, who 
needs capital punishment? Pesci, Liotta and 
De Niro plot a heist in director Scorsese’s 
furiously funny rock-'n’-roll hymn to amorality. 


only in Abel Ferrara’s rancid, megaviolent 
King of New York, in which a white man 
(Christopher Walken) leads a rainbow co 
alition of pushers. Whatever charm the 
Mafia boss still possesses is not contempo 
rary but nostalgic. He is remembered or 
imagined as the dark padronc, courtly and 
caring, a big tipper to the little people 

he real reason for the spate of Mob 
movies is that a few powerful artists want 
to make them. Directors love the form be 
cause its speed and anarchy spoke to them 
as young moviegoers. More important, it 
allows them to confront, in code, the awful 
ethnic schisms of American life; Italian vs 
Wasp stands in for black vs. white. Actors 
love Mob movies because, now that the 
western is dead, the genre gives them one 
last chance to strut their maleness in a tra 
ditional setting. They can act like cowboys 
without having to ride a horse. And, as ava 
tars of the Method, they get to rant in 
words James Dean never spoke onscreen 
Mandatory Mob-movie dialogue: “Shut 
the f up!” “No, you shut the f up!” 

lhis sort of conversation gets a big play 
in State of Grace, which is so yoked to natu 
ralism that it denies its denizens any lyric 
power. The Irish used to be able to talk at 
least. But they mostly shout and mumble in 
this story of a young man (Sean Penn) who 
returns to the Kitchen to find himself in a 
fatal family dispute involving his best 
friend (Gary Oldman), his old girlfriend 
(ravishing Robin Wright) and her gang 
boss brother (Ed Harris). In State of Grace, 
the Irish are Italians without style. As one 
of them says, “We drink. We shoot people 
We're not tough; we're just crazy.” The 
film wants to be tough too, but it more of 
ten sulks. The look is off-the-rack broody 
many shots of Sean Penn smoking—and 
fuming—in slow motion. 

Leave it to the Coen broth 
writer-producer- 
director team who were the 
film finds of the 80s 
cover drama in 
words, character, atmosphere 
Their inspiration for Miller's 
Crossing was a pair of Dashiell 
Hammett novels: Red Harvest 
(which provided the milicu of 
a corrupt city ruled by warring 
gangsters) and The Glass Key 
(which provided the plot of an 
aging boss and his young advis 
er involved with the same 
woman). To this blend the 
Coens have brought a teeming 
cast of sharpics, most of them 
spectacularly, thoughtfully ve- 
nal. They speak wittily but of- 
ten don’t mean quite what they 


ers—the 


to dis 


ferocious 


R3 


say; listeners must find 
clues in their equally elo- 
quent silences. 
Like Red Harvest, but 
unlike most movies, 
Miller's Crossing has a 
good novel's narrative 
density. The film finds a 
dozen angles in the battle 
between Leo O'Bannion 
(Albert Finney), the Irish- 
man who has run the town 
for years, and Johnny 
Caspar (Jon Polito), the 
volatile, flirtatious Italian 
who is itching to seize 
control. Their bone of 
‘contention is Bernie 
Bernbaum (John Tur- 
turro), a gambler too 
greedy to live long but too 
cunning to stay dead. His sister Verna 
(Marcia Gay Harden) has stolen Leo’s 
| heart and is ever ready to fence it. Nice 
crowd, Shuttling among them, wooed and 
wounded by them all, is Tom Reagan (Ga- 
briel Byrne), an existential hero with a 
black Irish soul. We spend most of the 
movie racing after Tom’s mind, trying to 
figure what devious plan it will spin next, 
The Coens have tempered their style 
from the daredevil camerabatics of Blood 
Simple and Raising Arizona; they now seck 
the extra fillip of incident and character in 





Elephant Man 


WHITE HUNTER, BLACK HEART 
Directed by Clint Eastwood 
Screenplay by Peter Viertel, 
James Bridges and Burt Kennedy 


t is a brave movie star who knowingly 
subverts the values implicit in his own 
image. It is a brave director who will guide 
|-him through a performance that satirizes 
the grand manner of one of recent movie 
history’s most revered auteurs and, in 
the end, devastates the great man’s 
macho posturings. Obviously, Clint 
Eastwood, who both plays John Wil-’ 
son—read that as John Huston—and 
directs White Hunter, Black Heart, has 
more gumption than, say, Dirty Har- 
ry Callahan. After all, the short-fused 
San Francisco cop only had to face 
down outrageous criminals. Having 
committed this iconoclastic vision of 
Huston to film, Eastwood may find 
himself confronting roving bands of 
outraged cinephiles. 

They should look closely at the 
film before they leap to conclusions. 
White Hunter, Black Heart is based on 
co-screenwriter Peter Viertel’s ro- 
man a clef, published some four dec- 
ades ago, about his experiences in Af- 
rica when he was engaged by Huston 
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STATE OF GRACE Penn 
broods in slow motion. 


the corner of every frame. 
Each of the hard gents in 
Miller's Crossing finds his 
own space and his own 
reasons for pushing others 
out of it. Leo, for example, 
is given a blaze of glory as 
he defends his life against 
Caspar’s goons. To the 
strains of Danny Boy he 
strides from his home, ma- 
chine gun flaring, a dino- 
saur who refuses to dic. 
“The old man,” one friend 
says wistfully, “is still an 
artist with the Thomp- 
son.” The Coens are art- 
ists too, and their cool daz- 
zler is an elegy to a day 
when Hollywood could lo- 
cate moral gravity in a 
genre film for grownups. 

Miller's Crossing is about friendship, 
character and ethics. GoodFellas is about 
friends who are colorful characters but left 
their ethics at the baptismal font. Even as a 
kid, Henry Hill (Ray Liotta) was crazy 
about the gangster life. He connives in mur- 
der one, runs a cocaine cartel, robs decent 
folks blind—and, when he is caught, shrugs 
off all remorse. His patron is a stately Mafi- 
oso (Paul Sorvino) who warns him to stay 
out of the drug business; Henry jumps right 
in. His best friend is a wacko hoodlum (Joe 


to-polish James Agee’s script for The Afri- 
can Queen. Eastwood has dared to attempt 
a faithful impression of the director, his 
growling drawl, his loose-limbed stride, the 
arrogant tilt of his head. The result is a 
stretch for him as an actor, and fun for the 
audience. 

But the film’s largest strength is its fully 
dimensional re-creation of the man’s spirit, 
about which Eastwood is thoughtfully, of- 
ten amusingly, ambivalent. Huston’s love 
of risk and contempt for caution, qualities 
that brought out the best in people who co- 
ventured with him over dangerous ground, 





Eastwood as a John Huston—like film director in Africa 


Shattering the unexamined ideals by which he has lived. 
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* crushed. Finally you walk away, tantalized 


Pesci) who gets whacked by his own family; | 
Henry sheds no tears. His mentor is an 
Irishman (Robert De Niro) who cuts Henry 
in on the biggest hijacking in American his- | 
tory; Henry's testimony sends him to jail. 
The lad’s only regret is for himself. At the 
end, he’s still alive, but “I get to live the rest 
of my life like a shnook.” 

Most Scorsese movies are all exposi- 
tion. The characters don’t grow or learn, 
they just get found out. Same, in spades, 
here. So it is Scorsese’s triumph that Good- 
Fellas offers the fastest, sharpest 2'/-hr. 
ride in recent film history. He has said he 
wanted his picture to have the speed and | 
info overload of a movie trailer. Two great 
labyrinthine tracking shots—at a neighbor- 
hood bar and the Copacabana— introduce, 
with lightning grace, about a million wise 
guys. Who are they? What are they doing, 
and who are they doing in? Just to catch all 
the ambient wit and bustle, you have to see 
GoodFellas twice —not a bad idea. 

Here is Scorsese’s definition of the wise- 
guy philosophy: “Want. Take. Simple.” 
They are animals, and watching GoodFellas 
is like going to the Bronx Zoo. You stare at 
the beasts of prey and find a brute charisma 
in their demeanor. You wonder how you 
would act if you lived in their world, where 
aggression is rewarded and decency is 





by a view into the darkest part of yourself, 
glad that that part is still behind bars. 2 


are admiringly stated. In one of the movie's 
best passages, Wilson deliberately picks a 
fight he knows he will lose with a white rac- 
ist in an exclusive African club. Sometimes, 
he says, bloodily staggering away from the 
encounter, you have to volunteer for losing 
causes or “your guts will turn to pus.” 

If that’s the good side of conventional 
maleness, there is a maddening side. A fig- 
ure like Wilson loves putting everyone 
around him on hold while he boozes, 
wenches, arranges elaborate practical | 
jokes and, in this case, pursues a childish 
obsession. He will not start his movie until 
he slaughters an elephant. And why 
must he assault one of nature’s no- 
blest creatures? Precisely because, as 
he says, it’s a sin—one large enough, 
as he sees it, to match his own inflat- 
ed ideas about himself. 

Wilson at last confronts his black 
heart’s deepest desire—with terrible 
consequences to innocent parties, to 
his sense of himself and most of all to 
the unexamined ideals by which he 
has lived. It is a broken man, at least 
temporarily, who finally calls “Ac- 
tion!” for his film’s first sequence, 
which is the last one in this compel- 
ling study of an archetypal character. 
Especially for those who have pegged 
Clint Eastwood too quickly as a mas- 
culine traditionalist, White Hunter, 
Black Heart is a movie to conjure | 
with. — By Richard Schickel 
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Call of the Eco-Feminist 


ANIMAL DREAMS by Barbara Kingsolver; Harper ‘ollins; 342 pages; $21.95 





By PAUL GRAY 


hough routinely maligned as a decade 

of swinish greed, the 1980s also pro- 
duced a kinder, gentler brand of storytell- 
ing, one that might be described as “eco- 
feminist” fiction. The central plot of this 
evolving subgenre has become reasonably 
clear. Women, relying on intuition and one 
another, mobilize to save the planet, or 
their immediate neighborhoods, from the 
ravages—war, pollution, racism, etc. 
wrought by white males. This reformation 





Barbara Kingsolver near her home in Tucson 


Saving the world, or the neighborhood. 


of human nature usually entails the adop- 
tion of older, often Native American, ways. 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s Always Coming Home 
(1985), an immense novel disguised as an 
anthropological treatise, contains nearly 
all the quintessential elements, but signifi- 
cant contributions to the new form have 
also been made by, among others, Louise 
Erdrich and Alice Walker. 

Now comes Barbara Kingsolver, whose 
second novel, Animal Dreams, is an enter- 
taining distillation of eco-feminist materi- 
als. There is the fragile landscape—the fic- 
tional town of Grace, Ariz., whose river 
and Edenic orchards face extinction by the 
Black Mountain Mining Co. And there is 
the doughty heroine—Codi Noline, who 
grew up in Grace and returns home after 
14 years of wanderings to teach at the high 
school and look after her father, the town 
doctor, who seems to be losing his mind. 





Codi certainly does not imagine herself 
a heroine when she arrives in Grace. “I felt 
emptied-out and singing with echoes, un- 
recognizable to myself: that particular feel- 
ing like your own house on the day you 
move out.” Codi believes that the brave 
one in the family is her sister Hallie, three 
years younger, who has gone to Nicaragua 
to help peasant farmers, “I'd spent a long 
time circling above the clouds, looking for 
life, while Hallie was living it.” 

But Codi also finds herself busier than 
she expected. She meets Loyd Peregrina, 
half Pueblo, half Apache, whom 
she had dated briefly in high school; 
she never told him of the pregnancy 
and miscarriage that followed. Now 
she and Loyd fall into an affair that 
threatens to turn serious, not to say 
somber. He drives her about neigh- 
boring reservations and takes her to 
some ancient Pueblo villages. She 
begins to see a difference between 
inhabiting the land and trying to 
conquer it: “To people who think of 
themselves as God’s houseguest, 
American enterprise must seem ar- 
rogant beyond belief. Or stupid. A 
nation of amnesiacs, proceeding as 
if there were no other day but 
today.” 

Yes, Codi does have her 
preachy side, not that it seems to 
bother Loyd. After she lectures 
him, he agrees to get rid of his 
birds and give up cockfighting. 
There is enough fun in this novel, 
though, to balance its rather hec- 
toring tone. Codi has a deft way of 
observing her small, remote home- 
town, caught uneasily between 
past and future. When Halloween arrives, 
she notes, “Grace was at an interesting 
sociological moment: the teenagers in- 
haled mtv and all wanted to look like 
convicted felons, but at the same time, 
nobody here was worried yet about razor 
blades in apples.” And the matriarchs 
who make up the town sewing circle, 
called the Stitch and Bitch Club, are both 
amusing and formidable. 

It is these women, with Codi’s help, 
who set out to save the town from the min- 
ing company. Kingsolver introduces other 
complications, particularly the fate of 
Hallie, who has been captured by the U.S.- 
supported contras. To say everything is re- 
solved happily would be misleading, but 
one hint may be allowed. Anyone who 
thinks a giant mining concern is any match 
for the Grace Stitch and Bitch Club has a 
lot to learn about eco-feminist novels. = 
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Who says 
you can 


have it all? 


In the 1980s, everybody 


G - did. And now that they 


“Sy are finding out how 


== difficult “having it all” can 


B be, women are seeking 
new definitions of success and 
fulfillment. 
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Nowa TIME special issue explores 


the choices facing today’s women. 


From Business to Medicine to Law 


and Show Business, every depart- 


ment of the magazine will chart the 


toughest issues women confront in 


the 1990s. 


‘Too busy to read it? “Vhat’s why 
you should. 


_ Women: 
A TIME Special Issue 


On Sale: 
October 29 through November . 


Exclusive advertiser. SEARS 


TIME 
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An engaging, full-color 
Book of Days which 
celebrates women's 


participation in sports 
throughout history 
From Sally Fox, 


author of The 
Medieval Woman. 
$14.95 at bookstores 
or call toll-free (800) 
992-6947. 


BULFINCH PRESS 
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SPORTING WOMAN 


A BOOK OF DAYS 





NordicTrack proudly introduces ... 


The world’s best in-home 
strength trainer. 


Isokinetic 
design makes 
it safe, easy 
and effective 
for all ages 
and abilities. 


The “Basic 6” 
workout pro- 
gram is com- 
plete, yet takes 
only minutes a 
day, three 
times a week. 


Anatomically 
contoured for 
added back 
support 


Quality construction 
you've come to know, 
and expect, from 


NordicTrack Arms adjust into 


five positions, 
and allow for over 
20 different 
exercises. 


— 


= = P 
Arms and . 
pulleys fold ) Furniture 
behind the quality 
chair, out of design fits 


sight, when beautifully 
not in use. into the 





Introducing NordicTrack’s revolutionary new 
Nordic Fitness Chair. 


There has never been anything like it 
before 

I's a fashionable chair, with a con 
that 


transforms into an effective piece of 


temporary futon appearance 


strength training equipment In the 
convenience of your very own home 

By simply adjusting the arms into 
five different positions, you can 
strengthen and tone your back 
shoulders, chest, arms and abdominals 
In just minutes a day, three mes a 
week 

Its isokinetic resistance device 
means that your strength determines 


the resistance you work against. If you 








pull slowly, you find gentle resistance 
while if you pull quickly you find 


heavy resistance 


Its challenging for a strong person 
vet with no adjustments provides a 
lightweight workout for someone in 
rehabilitation or a less fit person 
TRY ONE IN YOUR OWN 
HOME, RISK FREE, FOR 


30 DAYS, CALL TODAY. 


NorpICFITNESSCHAIR 


from NordicTrack 


Call Toll Free 


1 -800-848-7786 





Chaska, 
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Malignancies 


AGE OF IRON by JM. Coetzee 
Random House; 198 pages; $18.95 


A t the heart of J.M. Coetzee’s disturbing 
new novel is the stark image of cancer, 
a malignant disease that takes little pity on 
its victim as it ravages and destroys. The 
narrator of the tale is Mrs. Curren, a white 
South African widow of the liberal variety 
who is being eaten from within by a cancer 
she knows will shortly end her life. Her 
physical pain and advanced years entitle her 
to live out her final days in a quiet, dignified 
fashion, But circumstances conspire against 
graceful surrender. Separated by an ocean 
from her only child, she has no one to pro- | 
vide the solace and daughterly ministrations 
she longs for. At the same time, she is 
forced to contend with the racial cancer that 
is eating the society that surrounds her, 
stripping even its youngest members of 
their capacity to care, feel or abide by the 
most basic rules of human decency, 

On the day Mrs. Curren returns from 
her doctor's office 
with news confirm- 
ing her death sen- 
tence, she finds in her 
yard Vercueil, a foul- 
smelling vagrant who 
lives off his wits and 
other people’s gar- 
bage. Together they 
forge an unexpected 

= friendship that pro- 
Coetzee: unsparing vides them both with 
the only breath of 
kindness in a world that has forsaken its 
humanity. First, however, they must sur- 
mount their differences. Mrs. Curren is de- 
termined to fight to the last, trying to 
stamp out South Africa’s proliferating in- | 
justices; Vercueil wants only to disappear 
into his cardboard shack without responst- 
bility to anyone or anything. 

But as in Coetzce’s earlier works 
most notably Waiting for the Barbarians 
and Life & Times of Michael K—the author 
designs fictional landscapes where no one 
evades the tyranny of a system that pits | 
white against black and young against old; 
everyone is forced to take sides. A central 
event involves the murder of Bheki, 15, a 
youth who could have been sired by any of 
today’s black townships. Just days before, 
Mrs. Curren watched helplessly as Bheki 
taunted and beat the drunken Vercueil. 
“How will they treat their own children?” 
she scolds Florence, her maid and Bheki’s 
mother. “What love will they be capable 
of?” “They are good children,” Florence 
responds without apology. “They are like 
iron, we are proud of them.” 

Coetzee is not so forgiving. In his 
sharply drawn Age of Iron, black parents 
who refuse to instill in their children a re- 
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The Greatest Rock’n’Ro 
Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly’s Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock... The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...a\| the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 
other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1967 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 196], future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 











« Your 


196 e First 


Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

¢ | Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S." Bonds ¢ The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon; The Marvels 
¢ Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/ The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis * Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

* My True Story/The Jive 
Five © Runaround Sue/ 
Dion * Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe ¢ Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark ¢ Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters ¢ Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon * Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

¢ Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee ¢ Daddy's Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 











Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa. American Express or MasterCard. 
Send no money now Or write 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC 
The Rock n'Roll Era. 
Branch: MXHH59 
P.O. Box C-32349, 
Richmond, VA 23261 
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Please specify your choice of 


cassettes, records or CDs. 
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Books 
spect for the sanctity of life are as responsi- 
ble as the ruthless police and indifferent 
whites for spawning youths who “start by 


being careless of their own lives and end by | 


being careless of everyone else's.” 

Coetzee is at his most surefooted when 
he crisply narrates events, letting the hor- 
ror speak for itself. Too often, however, he 
seems not to trust the reader, stating and 
restating his distress. The story is also gild- 
ed with tedious descriptions of Mrs. Cur- 
ren’s longing for her daughter, which rely 
on clichés such as “the blood tug of daugh- 
ter to mother, woman to woman.” 

Still, the tale brings home Coetzee’s 
acute warning that black comradeship is 
“nothing but a mystique of death, of killing 
and dying.” Early in the book, Mrs. Curren 
tells Florence, “You are showing Bheki 
and his friends that they can raise their 
hands against their elders with impunity.” 
When Mrs. Curren later collapses in the 
street, only to be indifferently probed by 
three small children in search of money 
and gold teeth, readers finally taste the 
iron for themselves. — By Jill Smolowe 


Hound Dog 


TENDER by Mark Childress 
Harmony; 566 pages; $19.95 


P ick an Elvis, any Elvis at all. There’s 
the mythic bad boy mimed, most re- 
cently, by Nicolas Cage in Wild at Heart. 
There is the great white whale with the 
red neck harpooned by Albert Goldman in 
his notorious unauthorized biography. Or 
there is the sweet prince of dreams, who 
provides the sound track for the heroine’s 
housework in Alice Hoffman's recent Sev- 
enth Heaven. 

At least all those folks called him by his 
name. For Mark Childress, Elvis is Leroy 
Kirby. The name is a down-home render- 
ing of the French for Presley's nickname, 
“the King,” but that’s about the extent of 
the trouble taken to adjust the facts for fic- 
tional purposes. Tender is meant to be a 
biographical novel, but it reads more like 
an overextended vamp on a folk hero. 

Kirby has all the Elvis baggage: a dot- 
ing mom, a ne’er-do-well dad, a hardscrab- 
ble life in Tupelo, Miss., and a heart full of 

. well, fury. Leroy’s mad about being 
poor, mad about his daddy, mad about the 
kids who laugh at him. He sets out to sing 
out and show the world. You know the rest. 
Childress does bring a little something new 
to the party, though. He has a good ear and 
a sympathetic eye for poor white life, 
Southern variety, and a sense of humor 
about Leroy’s raffish relatives. The Kirbys 
are sort of Saturday-evening Snopeses, and 
if Tender can’t penetrate the magic of its 
inspiration, it does a fair job of getting at 
the roots. ~ By Jay Cocks 
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What gives an Eclipse 


sucha magnetic hold uponthe earth? 


Whenever automotive experts test 
drive the Mitsubishi Eclipse, they consistently 
report that it grips the road tenaciously. 

But judging from the experts’ words, 
the Eclipse has exerted an even stronger 
grip on their emotions: 


1 The Eclipse GS Turbo has “enough per- 
formance to embarrass a Porsche 944'" 
stated Car and Driver when they first placed 
it on their “Ten Best’ list in 1989. “Not only 
world-class performance but also world- 
Class personality;’ said Automobile Magazine 
when they named the all-wheel drive Eclipse 
GSX to their 1990 All-Star list. Road & Track 
went so far as to call the GSX “an absolutely 
lovable sports coupe with no competition’’ 


2 The Eclipses hold, on both the critics and 
the road, is the product of inspired engineer- 
ing. Carand Driver found the Eclipse GS Turbo 
to be “the quickest and fastest front-drive 
car on the market:’ With a chassis that pro- 
vided “immense cornering grip; yet delivered 
the best ride among the eight cars in their 
“supercoupe’ test’ 


The Eclipse GSX°s unique all-wheel 
drive system delivers power to whichever 
wheels have the best traction at any given 
moment, under any condition. “Take it to 
your favorite twisty road when its wet,’ sug- 
gested Road & Track. “You'll find yourself at 
speeds youd have difficulty achieving in 
most cars when its dry.” 


3 Despite all this, Eclipse prices are down- 
to-earth. The base Eclipse, with multi-point 
fuel injection, four-wheel disc brakes and 
rack-and-pinion steering, costs only $10,859* 
The Eclipse GSX, with air conditioning 
and power windows and door locks, costs 
just $18,014* 

Totake a test drive, call 1-800-447-4700 
for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors dealer. 
You'll find that the magnetic powers of an 
Eclipse can be quite permanent. 


t 7/89. * Mfrs sugg. retail price. Actual price set by dirs. Tax, lic., freight, dir. options 
and charges extra 
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Here's your chance to live 
what you believe. 








Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to: 


The child who has been waiting the 
longest, or 


Girl Boy 


Either 


South America 


Asia 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Central America/Caribbean 
| Africa 

| 

| 
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PLAN 
pte INTERNATIONAL 
USA 





Mehelina 
Bolivia 


Age 6 


I. you met a child like Mehelina in 
Bolivia, so malnourished she’s too weak to 
laugh or play...or Roberto in Colombia, at 
work in the fields instead of school, too tired 
to hope or dream...your heart would break. 


Your sense of what's right would be outraged. 


You'd want to help. But how? 

As a Childreach Sponsor. A way to help 

that’s simple, personal ~ and effective. 
A way to care. To connect. 
To create real change. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can reach 
out to a child who really needs you. Not just 
your donations, but you ~ your caring, 
encouragement and personal support. 
Because you believe in each child’s value in 
the Family of Man. 

It only takes $22 a month to provide 
hope — and help — like better nutrition, health 
care, and education for the child. New 
income-raising skills for the family. And clean 
water for the community. 

Meanwhile, you get to know your 
sponsored child and family through photos, 
letters and drawings. You see the progress of 
this child and family through reports from 
our on-site overseas staff. And know your 
money is going where it’s needed most ~ not 


Enclosed is my first $22 monthly sponsorship 
check. Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my 
sponsored child's photo and case history 


I haven't made a decision yet, but I'd like to 
know more about the child | could help 


Enclosed is my one-time donation of 


$ = 





Formerly Foster Parents Plan. 's 


cash handouts, but effective, tailor-made 
programs that help your child, family and 
community help themselves. 

This is possible because Childreach 
Sponsorship is a program of PLAN 
International USA (formerly Foster Parents 
Plari) — one of the oldest and most respected 
sponsorship organizations in the world. For 
over 53 years, PLAN International USA has 
been a leader in linking caring sponsors with 
needy children and their families overseas. 

So be a Childreach Sponsor. It’s a rare 
and rewarding opportunity to honor your 
values ~ and really do what your heart's 
telling you! 


Become a Childreach Sponsor. 
Call PLAN International USA at 


1-800-225-1234 


In RI call 738-5600 
~ 
2) 


Oe 


childreach 


StORS OR S HS 


P 


Help so personal, you touch a child for life 


sh i Dia = 


Mr Mrs. Miss Ms. L366 





ADDRESS 


city 


STATE zip 


Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President 


PLAN International USA 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, Ri 02886 





| story’s most intense drama is generated not 


| background. But the focus gradually shifts 


| in torment. 








Books 





| belonging to serious literature. 


WhoandWhy | 


ACITY OF STRANGERS 
by Robert Barnard 
Scribner’s; 287 pages; $18.95 


BONES AND SILENCE 
by Reginald Hill 
Delacorte; 332 pages; $17.95 


lassic British mysteries generally fit 

into one of three categories: the puz- 
zle, or whodunit; the psychological study, 
or whydunit; and the comic jape. Robert 
Barnard and Reginald Hill have each writ- 
ten deft examples of all three. In their 
newest and most ambitious works, they 
adroitly fuse the subgenres together to 
paint rich, if characteristically jaundiced, 
social panoramas of decaying industrial 
towns. Both offer the teasing pleasures of 
suspense, sly misdirection and a breakneck 
climax as police seek to avert bloody mur- 
der. Both feature a gallery of vivid charac- 
ters. And both take on themes ostensibly 


Barnard’s concern is what makes people 
“nice,” and he homes in on the distinctions 
between virtue and conformity. His central 
characters are the Phelans, a scruffy clan of 
hoodlums, vandals, welfare cheats and gen- 
eral layabouts who are burned out of their 
home in a fatal arson. Not even this makes 
them sympathetic. They remain a bitter if 
invigorating tonic, to be taken in carefully 
measured doses, But they are mean-spirit- 
ed fun. Barnard, an acute and merciless 
chronicler of Britain’s middle classes, is at 
his fiercest in showing how the proper bour- 
geoisie reacts to, and is repeatedly bested 
by, the convention-scorning Phelans. The 


by the search for the killer, but by the ques- 
tion of whether the one decent-seeming 
Phelan, an amiable schoolboy, is for real 
and will stay that way. 

Hill's interest is the various and ever 
changing ways to define success. At first the 
story seems to look outward, at how any- 
one’s ambitions reveal his or her class and 





inward, to a deepening psychological explo- 
ration of a writer of anonymous suicide 
threats, and reveals how much a successful 
person may depend on the reaction of oth- 
ers to provide a missing sense of self-worth. 
At the center of Hill’s plot is an outdoor- 
extravaganza staging of a medieval “mys- 
tery” play—acunning hint from Hill that his 
work, like its Middle Ages namesake, is 
more concerned with moral and metaphysi- 
cal conundrums than with clues to some 
mundane crime. The final scenes, set aptly 
in a Gothic cathedral, convincingly merge a 
police procedural with a plunge into a soul 
— By William A. Henry It 











THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 
800-872-5200 «Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
+Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


CS es years of research resulting 
in twenty worldwide patents 
has allowed a Colorado company to 
offer you a room-heating unit that 
leaps a generation beyond every 
other heater on the market. In 
independent laboratory tests 
against three leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room to 
70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. This heater 
uses a fast vacuum technology, 
developed for the U.S. Government 
which allows water to boil almost 
instantly at about 130°F instead of 
the usual 212°F. While warm air 
from most other heaters rises 
wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat 
flow that warms your room more 
uniformly from the floor up. The 
Heatech also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate 
safety devices—a tip-over switch, 
thermal-sensing switch and pressure-relief valve and is one of the few electric 
heaters available not required to carry a UL fire-hazard warning sticker. In 
fact, independent laboratory tests show that Heatech's surface temperature is 
— up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for 
use around children or pets. No other 
portable room heater we know of combines 
the safety, quick heating ability and superi- 
or heat distribution of Heatech. At 12-1/2 
Ibs. and 21°x10°x 9”, the Heatech is com- 
pact and requires only one square foot of 
Fan floor space. Comes in a handsome baked 
enamel finish and uses a standard house- 
hold current. UL listed. Made with 
American pride and backed by a manufac- 
turer's 5-year limited warranty. You can 
see why the Heatech was named winner of 
the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource 
is proud to offer you this state-of-the-art 
heater, so you can see for yourself how it 
chases your chills away! Order now while 
our supply is assured. $199.95. White 
#3120; Black #3130; Red #3140. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ | 800-87 


CARD ORDERS -CALL om FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 






ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 


«No risk 30-day return privilege. 

















Thermostatic 


Control 
Safety Grill 


Heat Diffussion 
Screen 


Heat Fins 


Vacuum Sealed 


Chambers 





Heating Element 











Heats room 
from floor up 


Multi-directional 
heat flow 


* DEPT. TIMTV81; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 

+Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 

+ Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
+For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling —— Up to $20...$ 395 $50.01 to $60 S$.....7.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery Ups $20.01 to $30....$ 495 $60.01 to $70 S....8.95 
UPS Second Day available for poavair $30.01 to $40..$ 595 $7001 to $100 $..10.95 
additional $7.50 per order 2N' $40.01 to $50...$ 695 Over $100 $...1295 





Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662 | 
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Music 


Country Classicists 


Clint Black and Garth Brooks take the old road to Nash ‘lle 


By JAY COCKS 
he cops came to the door. Again. Seems 
like Houston’s finest were always trying 

to get in the way of Clint Black’s career. 

Black played bass in his brother’s band, 
and their folks encouraged them by cook- 
ing barbecue in the backyard and inviting 
friends over to eat, listen and dance. The 
boys would get to going so good that every- 
one lost track of time, until the 
police came calling. “Folks next 
door, they're complaining,” one 
cop would say. “Must not have 
invited them.” 

Now that Black has become 
one of the hottest young men 
in country music, everyone’s 
knocking on his door, and there 
are no complaints. His debut al- 
bum, Killin’ Time, has been at 
No. | for the past 29 weeks, and 

| his second, Put Yourself in My 

Shoes, is due in November. The 
music is a lot more refined than 
his backyard material, and it 
doesn’t come with ribs, but it’s 
the freshest, pithiest country 
sound since Randy Travis. 

Or Garth Brooks. As luck 
would have it, he came along 
about the same time. He’s the 
same age as Black, 28, and he 
hails from roughly the same 
background (raised in Yukon, 
Okla., just outside Oklahoma 
City) and the same stretch of mu- 
sical country. Black’s tunes have 
a little more sadness in them, 
maybe more dimension. Brooks 
comes on easier, making a direct 
assault on the heartstrings, sing- 
ing in a kind of simonized tenor 
suitable for both serenades and 

| bust outs. His debut album, Garth Brooks, 
is No. 2, right behind Killin’ Time, and has 
spent about half a year in the Top Ten. Last 
month Brooks pulled down five nomina- 
tions from the Country Music Association, 
and Black landed four. That’s a good year’s 
work for both, and good news for Nashville. 

Black and Brooks, along with such kin- 
dred voices as Vince Gill, Alan Jackson 
and Travis, are part of a kind of neocon- 

| servative musical move back to country ba- 
sics. No outlaw image or firebrand tunes 
for these folks. They lay down melodies 
with a light country swing and a tinge of 
melancholy. They sing bedrock sentiments 
about home and hearth, loneliness and 
heartbreak and getting done in by the big 
time in the big city. “I consider myself tra- 
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Garth Brooks: a dramatic spin 


And I’m new, so if I 
it would be 


ditional,” Black says. “ 
had to call myself something, 
‘new traditionalist.” ” 

“T have always come in through the back 
door rather than the front,” Brooks reflects 
in his soft Oklahoma accent. “It always 
seems like I am standing outside of me, 
watching the whole thing go down, whatever 
I am doing.” From that vantage point, 
Brooks would have caught a good show star- 





ring both his main competition and himself. 

Black worked in construction for a 
while, plugged away hard at making a mu- 
sical name for himself through the boom 
years in Houston and the Urban Cowboy 
vogue of the early ’80s, when every citybilly 
wanted to wear snakeskin boots and ride a 
mechanical bronc. “Hundreds of western- 
wear stores popped up around that time,” 
Black observes dryly. “But, musically, | 
couldn't hear a lot of difference.” 

Black’s got a good ear and—judging 
from his songs—short patience for affecta- 
tion of any kind, His lyrics bear down sharp 
but easy, perhaps because he came to 
country by a slightly different route. 

“When I was eight, Tstarted collecting rec- 
.” he remembers. 


ords,”” “But it was the rock 
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Clint Black: familiar but fresh 


stuff that my older brothers had exposed 
me to. Then I got into Loggins and Messi- 
na, Croce, Buffett, Jackson Browne and 
James Taylor.” He’s had a total of one pro- 
fessional guitar lesson, and all it did was 
make him impatient. He just kept his eyes 
open around his hometown, where “there 
was always somebody with a guitar. | 
learned that with three chords I could 
transpose just about any song and play it.” 
Now Black’s traveling band reflects his in- 
formal and eclectic approach. “The guys,” 
he says, “have played every kind of music 
imaginable, from jazz fusion to hard coun- 
try, so We've got room to stretch out.” 

Brooks’ story goes a little lighter on 
musicology and a little heavier 
on personal drama. Black, who 
: writes or co-writes most of his 
tunes, seems to save himself for 
his music. Brooks, who co-wrote 
only three of the cuts on his new 
second album, No Fences, is 
more actor than writer; he 
knows how to put some spin on 
the standard bio. “Not knowin’ 
nothin’ about a lot of stuff, that’s 
me,” he says, before launching 
into a sketch of his college expe- 
rience (“I was a javelin thrower; 
at least I wore a uniform that 
said I was’); his early years with 
music (“Stunk at everything I 
did. Music was the one thing I 
felt proud of”); his first encoun- 
ter with Sandy Mahl, whom he 
would marry in 1986 (Brooks 
was a bouncer in a club. She 
threw a punch that went through 
a wall. But “I don’t want anyone 
to think she’s not a lady”); and 
his hungry times before break- 
ing through, when he “went to 
Nashville expecting to see my 
name up on water tanks.” 

Other performers might talk 
a little about the bad times and 
all the frustrations; Brooks de- 
scribes a scene that sounds like 
Jack Nicholson’s famous freak- 
out in Five Easy Pieces. “Sitting in the park- 
ing lot of a damn fire station back in Hen- 
dersonville, Tenn., beating my head as 
hard as I could because I had snapped, and 
Sandy screaming at me to quit. I was cry- 
ing, she was crying. I calmed down, and we 
went back home.” Half a year later, Brooks 
signed with Capitol Records. 

That’s a good country ending for a typi- 
cal kind of country story. What Brooks and 
Black share, along with a winning pen- 
chant for hit making, is a gift for finding 
something fresh in the familiar, something 
timely in the predictable and timeworn. In 
uptown kinds of music, that quality is 
called soul. Down home, it’s just known as 
country. Pure country. — Reported by 


Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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The value of 
Cadillac leadership. - 


The | 
inherent value. 

For the fourth year in a row, 
Cadillac leads with the highest 
ranking in customer satisfaction 
and sales satisfaction of any 
American car line? 

Nothing says more about the 
substance of Cadillac Style than the 
satisfaction it generates. 

Cadillac also leads with V8 exclusivity. 


Cadillac leads with the most spacious 
front-drive automobile 


Cadillac leads in luxury car sales for 
41 consecutive years 





The value of 
driving a Cadillac. 


Take advantage of the special values 
available during the Cadillac Summer 
Invitational. 


MM, 
es, 


AGOEC 
Ly 77 oS 
a month/36 months” a 


Lease the Cadillac Sedan de Ville, 
America leading front-drive luxury car. 


°. 2000 
up to 


direct from Cadillac*** 


Purchase select Cadillac models and 
receive a cash bonus. See your dealer 
for details 


For 41 consecutive years, the value of Cadillac leadership has kept us out front. 





THE ONLY WAY TO TRAVEL 








The value 
of ownershi 


Cadillac leads all American car lines 
with exclusive bumper-to-bumper 
protection on all models for 4 years 
50,000 miles (7 years/100,000 miles 
on Allanté)! 


Your Cadillac is backed by 24-hour 
Cadillac Roadside Service’ with more 
participating dealers than any other 
luxury car program. 


Cadillac also leads all American car 
companies in retained value* 


Reasons why our owners value their 
car so much that Cadillac leads all 
luxury cars—foreign and domestic— 
in owner loyaltyt** 
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Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 
product literature and the location 
of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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LYNDHURST, TARFYTOWN, NY A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 








PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 
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Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





— Education _ 
Of, By and 
For—Whom? 


Race and ethnicity are the 
battlegrounds of history class 








he families of eight black students in 

New York City have filed a class ac- 
tion against state education officials, 
charging that the absence of a multicul- 
tural history curriculum perpetuates a 
“lack of self-esteem and self-worth” 
among African-American students, That, 
in turn, they argue, contributes to blacks’ 
poor academic performance, high drop- 
out rate and “antisocial behavior.” By 
contrast, 28 prominent scholars, includ- 
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the Hottest new Go 


ing historian William Manchester and 
educator and psychologist Kenneth B. 
Clark, are protesting a proposed revision 
of New York State’s public school history 


curriculum, which, they say, risks reduc- or 1990 
ing history to “ethnic cheerleading.” In 


Cali ia, meanwhile, the state curricu- 
ilifornia, meanwhile, the state curricu The Complete Golfer’s Handbook 


lum commission has rejected 16 of 26 new 
history and social-studies textbooks, as- 
serting, among other things, that the 


is 192 pages of valuable information that fits 
right in your golf bag. 


books fail to focus enough attention on Includes: * 68 games golfers play 
minorities. ® Round by round scoring logs 

Race and ethnicity, two of the touchi- *® Golf rules and terms Inquire about custom imprinting for golf 
est issues in American life, have become 8 History of golf and more outings or corporate gifts. 
an increasing source of friction and inspi- | . : 
ration for the country’s frayed public edu- | As a bonus, you will receive a free 24-page booklet of valuable golf tips 
cation system. Across the country, ele- from Golf Magazine. 
mentary, middle and high school ORDER TODAY for only $24.95 in durable leather-like material, or only 
curriculums are being revised to give a $34.95 in genuine leather (specify black or mauve). Add $3.00 shipping . 


better accounting of the history and each. Comes in attractive gift box. /00% Money Back Guarantee. 


achievements of the nation’s ever more | 
ORDER TODAY! 


diverse population. But, at the same time, 
1-800-477-0000 


there is growing concern that one of edu- 
MasterCard, Visa, Amex credit cards accepted 


cation’s central goals—the forging of citi- 
zens who share a broad, common cul- 
ture —is under assault. GOLF GIFTS, INC, 919 Springer Drive, Lombard, IL 60148 
At its best, the movement to rewrite 
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Tlome Is Here! 


eady to renovate, redecorate or add on to your 
home? DECORATING WITH SOUTHERN 
LIVINGe shows you how to transform your home 
into a luxurious, yet livable reflection of you! You'll 


find answers to your questions before they become 
decorating mistakes. And you'll get practical 
advice for dealing with professionals or doing the work yourself! 
Seven of today’s most popular decorating styles are featured 
in big, full-color photographs that reveal floor-to-ceiling details. 
You'll get entire chapters devoted to each room of your home. 
Plus, diagrams, : 
professional tips for * fray? ie el 
achieving that style photographs — § DECOR ALING 
and a glossary of + res i 
decorating terms. Sormat, 224 
Take the doubt pages 
out of decorating! % Glossary of 
Order DECOR: rei 
ATING WITH + Decorating 
SOUTHERN tips and 
LIVING TODAY! ee 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-765-6400 
Only $35.00. 
Also available at your favorite bookstore. 


100% GU ARANTEE 


If not delighted, we'll refund your money in full...and fast 


Oxmoor 


HOUSC. 
P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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Education 





history along broader racial and ethnic 
lines is making for livelier and more accu- 
rate instruction. California’s public school 
system adopted new history and social- 
studies guidelines in 1987. Now, for exam- 
ple, students study feudalism as it occurred 
in Japan as well as in Europe. In Portland, 
Ore., elementary school teachers can se- 
lect African-American examples for their 
history, science or music lessons from ma- 
terials prepared by experts in each field. 
“America is, and has been from the begin- 


| ning, a multicultural and multiracial soci- 


ety,” says Charlotte Crabtree, director of 
the UCLA-based National Center for His- 
tory in the Schools. “Kids need to under- 
stand that.” 

But some reformers have a more asser- 
tive agenda. “History makes some people 
feel good and other people feel bad,” says 
Joyce King, a California curriculum com- 
missioner who protested the “racial stereo- 
typing” in one proposed textbook because 
it implied that black ghettos were “natural- 
ly crime-ridden and dirty. If you create a 
curriculum that lauds the achievements of 
one group and omits and distorts the 
achievements of another, it has an effect.” 

The self-esteem issue is a “red her- 


singer Jr. “No minority group is doing bet- 
ter, at least as far as higher education is 





“If you create a 
curriculum that lauds the 
achievements of one 
group and omits and 
distorts the achievements 
of another, it 
has an effect.” 





concerned, than Asian Americans. They 
don’t have many models in our history 
books.” Other educators worry about judg- 
ing a curriculum solely on the basis of its 
treatment of racial and ethnic issues. “If 
you take this to its logical conclusion, you 
get Lebanon or Northern Ireland,” says 
Bill Honig, California’s superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Perhaps what most rankles among poli- 
ticians, parents and scholars is the angry 
tone of much revisionist rhetoric. Reform- 
ers who want to vilify Christopher Colum- 
bus because, they say, he slaughtered Na- 
tive Americans may miss larger truths. 
“We don’t study the Greeks because they 
had slaves and mistreated women,” points 





“ring,” counters historian Arthur Schle- | 





out Honig. “Our job in education is to put | 


ideals before kids.” But the questions are, 
Whose ideals? and How should they be 
portrayed?—all of which promises to in- 
spire clashes in American classrooms for 
the foreseeable future. — By Susan Tifft 





TEE UP YOUR\VCR 
THE OFFICIAL NFL VIDEO{COLLECTION IS HERE? 





NFL FILMS VIDEO PRESENTS 


ow you can own the most memorable moments in 
NFL history with the Official NFL Video Collection 


* John Elway's 98-yard drive that lead to the Broncos’ 1986 
ofan championship. 

“The Quarter” in which Doug Williams spearheaded a record- 
heaton 35-point, 356-yard gain that put the Redskins into Super- 
bow! history. 

* The Franco Harris “Immaculate Reception,’ which is arguably the 
most Incredible finish of all time! 
It's the most exciting football action ever recorded by the cameras of 
NFL Films, Bonecrushing hits by the fearless Lawrence Taylor. Acrobatic 
erabs by Jerry Rice. Epic runs by the awesome Bo Jackson. And much more 


Start with NFL SUPER DUPER FOOTBALL FOLLIES and 
THE NFL'S GREATEST HITS—Two for the Price of One! 
FOOTBALL FOLLIES reveals some’of the funniest foul-ups ever seen 
on the football field—plays that never should have left the drawing board, 
moves that players would prefer you'd forget. 

GREATEST HITS packs high-impact collisions, 
unforgetiable sacks and slips, winning overtime 
drives, breathtaking pass receptions, and sideline 
humor into nearly 60 minutes of the greatest 
moments in football 
NFL action continues with future tapes! 

Your NFL video collection continues with 
such action-packed tapes as The Great Ones, 
Gift of Grab, Search & Destroy and NFL. 

Quarterback. You keep only the 
tapes you want! 


% Credit Card Holders 
Call toll free to 


1-800-548-4408 
24 hours, 7 days a week. 
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Call now with your credit card and we'll send you VFL 
Super Duper Football Follies and The NFL's Greatest Hits right 
away for $19.99* 

We'll bill you later if you prefer, and send you VFL Super Duper 
Football Follies for a 10-day trial. If you like it, pay $19.99*, and we'll 
send you The NFL's Greatest Hits absolutely FREE. If not, return it to us. 
No questions asked. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

With either payment method, future tapes will arrive one every 
other month for just $19.99* 


* Plus shipping and handling 


[ "TWO for the price of ONE! 


| YES! Send me the official NFL Video Collection. I'll take you up 


on your 2-for-1 offer, and I've indicated below how | wish to pay 
(Payment terms and details are stated above.) 
VHS only. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


GBAMCI 
CAMEX 


Check card 
OMC OVISA 


Check one 
O 1 wish to pay by credit card 


Card ¢ Exp. date 


Signature 


Bill me later GBAMB3 


Name 


\ddress 
Zip 


Detach and mail to: Time-Life, P.O. Box C32350, Richmond, VA 23261 








Our Unique Computer Network 
Takes The Paper Out ot Paperwork. 


Paper. Paper. Paper. One of 
the plagues of dealing with the 
insurance industry. No more. 
Now we're introducing Mutual of 
America’s HotLine, —a unique 
computer network that clears off 
desks and gives clients immediate 
access to our main frame and the 
vital information they need. They 
just punch a few buttons and the 
information they were looking for 
pops on the screen. And these 
computers are more than a one- 
way street. Clients can talk back — 


update plan records, change the 
billing statement, enroll new par- 
ticipants — all activities that would 
have added to the great paper 
mountain in the past. As the 
system develops, it will do more 
and more, and soon help clients 
speed claim payments and prepare 
benefit estimates. There is no end 
of wonders yet to come. 

Like to know more about 
Mutual of America and its family of 
companies? Contact us at Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10103. William J. Flynn, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer. 





MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
The Difference Is Caring. 
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Theater 


‘News That Stays the News 








FUENTE OVEJUNA by Lope de Vega 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Il 


A’ the climax of 17th 
century Spain’s great- 
est tragedy, as oppressed 
villagers hack to shreds 
their tyrannical overlord, 
trashing his palace and 
slaughtering his bullyboy 
guards, the playgoer’s mind 
leaps to Nicolae Ceauses- 
cu’s Bucharest, to Samuel 
Doe’s Monrovia and to far 
too many other gruesome 
places arraigned in current 
headlines. Although Lope 
de Vega’s play was written 
around 1612 and was based 
on an actual occurrence in 
1476, the abuses of power it 
depicts remain painfully 
close to our times. 

To be sure, the text has 
been nudged into modernity in the new 
translation and adaptation by Adrian 
Mitchell. His version took London by 
storm last season, winning an Olivier 
Award, and makes its U.S. debut at Cali- 
fornia’s Berkeley Repertory Theater. 
The language is vernacular, sometimes 
vulgar, and even titled characters are 
stripped of grandeur and persiflage. The 
multiracial casting reflects contemporary 
America more than feudal Spain. Stylis- 
tically, the 20th century influence of Ber- 
tolt Brecht is evident throughout in the 





BORN. [0 Dennis Hopper, 54, vetcran film 
actor (Rebel Without a Cause, Blue Velvet), 
and his wife Katherine LaNasa Hopper, 23, 
dancer and choreographer: their first 
child, a son; in Los Angeles. Name: Henry 
Lee Hopper. Weight: 8 Ibs. 4 oz. 


WITHDREW. Evelyn Murphy, 50, Massachu- 
setts lieutenant governor; from the race for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomination; 
in Boston. While Governor Michael Duka- 
kis was in Europe two weeks ago, Murphy 
ordered the laying off of state workers to 
try to close the state’s deficit. The stunt 
backfired, and Murphy’s ratings plummet- 
ed in the polls. Her exit left the field for 
this Tuesday’s primary to veteran pol Fran- 
cis X. Bellotti, the heavy favorite, and acer- 
bic academician John Silber. 


SENTENCED. Antron McCray, Yusef Salaam 


and Raymond Santana, al! 16, convicted in 


Village dialogue: in the end, the chief asset is the play itself 





Marxist class analysis, didactic political 
sloganeering and use of song and dance 
to preach. 

Yet the call to collective action and the 
lesson that in unity there is strength are 
not modernist interpolations. They are in- 
herent in the original and in the actual 
events it portrays. The villagers of Fuente 
Ovejuna took collective responsibility for 
the murder. When royal investigators 
sought the name of the culprit, villagers 
swore that the whole town did it. More- 
over, politics never obscures the melodra- 


Milestones 


the gang rape and near fatal beating of a 
woman jogger in New York City’s Central 
Park in April 1989; to five to 10 years in 
prison, the maximum term allowed by law 
since the three were under age 16 when 
they committed the crime; in New York 
City. Three other young men accused in 
the “wilding” attack await trial 


REIMPRISONED. Charles Rothenberg, 5(), 
who was released last January from a Cali- 
fornia prison after serving 642 years for set- 
ting fire in 1983 to a motel room in which 
his son David, then six years old, was sleep- 
ing; for parole violation; in San Quentin, 
Calif. Rothenberg gave the slip to a parole 
agent in an Oakland doughnut shop but 
was caught four hours later. He could be 
sentenced to up to six months 


DIED. Ben Smathers, 61, virtuoso folk 
dancer who brought the Appalachian art 
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ma, a thoroughly satisfying tale of robber- 
ies, rapes and other cruelties ferociously 
avenged. If Lope de Vega cannot rival his 
contemporary Shakespeare for depth and 
subtlety of character, he is surely the 
Bard's equal for rumbustious 
> plot. (And vastly his superior 
for productivity: whereas 
Shakespeare wrote 37 or so 
 plays—authorship of some is 
disputed—Lope de Vega is 
credited with about 1,800, of 
which 470 survive. For years, 
he turned them out at a rate 
of almost one a week.) 
Berkeley Rep’s produc- 
tion benefits from fluid, cin- 
ematic staging by the com- 
pany’s artistic director, 
Sharon Ott, and a_ highly 
adaptable village-square set- 
ting by Kate Edmunds. The 
production is so good that 
even a predictable climax— 
the villain’s armed intrusion 
at the wedding of a shep- 
herd he despises and a 
maiden he means to rape 
achieves the abrupt power 
of surprise. Among a solid ensemble 
cast, Jack Heller is a wonderfully hiss- 
able overlord, full of chill arrogance and 
hot rage, and Domenique Lozano and 
Stephen Burks are the most affecting of 
his victims. The chief asset, however, is 
the play itself, which is both a singular 
masterwork and a reminder to every 
U.S. nonprofit theater that there 
remains a rich array of unproduced Eu 
ropean stage classics from before the 
19th century and beyond the English 
language. a 


of clog dancing from the Grand Ole Opry 
to Carnegie Hall; of complications follow 
ing open-heart surgery; in Nashville 
Smathers’ eight-member ensemble, the 
Stoncy Mountain Cloggers, often per- 
formed with the Charlie Daniels Band, 
dancing to the Orange Blossom Special and 
other hyperkinetic fiddle tunes 


DIED. Samuel Stratton, 73, one of the few 
pro-defense Democratic Congressmen in 
the mold of Senator Henry Jackson; of a 
heart attack; in Gaithersburg, Md. As a 
champion of U.S. involvement in the Viet- 
nam War and of the B-1 bomber and the 
MX missile, Stratton was at war with many 
of his Democratic colleagues in the House 
But during his three decades in Congress, 
the upstate New Yorker hewed to the or- 
thodox liberal line on many issues, sup- 
porting school busing and economic sanc 
tions against South Africa = 
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eautiful 


_ In today’s cityscapes, 
Cesar Pelli’s buildings are 
like dancers among thugs 


By KURT ANDERSEN 


esar Pelli lives and practices architec- 

ture in New Haven, Conn., for him 

the perfect distance from Manhat- 
tan: close enough to visit for an afternoon, 
far enough to experience the New Yorko- 
phile’s delight cach time he plunges into the 
city. “Coming down Broadway,” Pelli recalls 
of a recent visit, “I suddenly noticed this 
burst of golden light up ahead.” He smiles 
his sheepish, civilized grin. “It was this build- 
ing of mine.” Pelli, 64, has designed some of 
the worthiest large buildings of the past few 
years: the humpback blue glass Pacific 
Design Center in West Hollywood; Wall 
Street’s vast, handsome World Financial 
Center; the romantic 1930ish Norwest Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis—cach one urbane and 
appealing and unlike the others. But this 
new building, this burst of golden light in 
midtown Manhattan, is Pelli’s best work yet. 
Indeed, Carnegie Hall Tower, officially fin- 
ished last week, is the finest high-rise to go 
up in New York City in a generation. 

The feat is all the more salutary given 
the building’s horribly overbuilt location: 
just 25 ft. east stands Metropolitan lower, 
a grim, 66-story black glass trapezoid fin- 
ished in 1986 (only the two-story Russian 
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THE PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, WEST HOLLYWOOD 
Nicknamed the Blue Whale, it put pizzazz back into moribund modernism—and is set to 


get green and red Pelli additions. 


Tea Room separates the two buildings), 
and less than a block south is architect Hel 
mut Jahn’s new 70-story Cityspire. Yet in- 
stead of adding to the high-rise pile-on, 
Carnegie Hall Tower improves the neigh- 
borhood and the skyline —in part by visual- 
ly eclipsing Metropolitan Tower —and 
proves that grandeur need not equal bulk. 
Pelli’s apartment-and-office tower is a full 
block deep and 60 stories tall, but it is mar- 
velously narrow—a mere 50 ft. wide. New 
buildings of this height usually contain two 
or three times as much square footage; no 
matter how interesting or tarted up, such 
behemoths almost inevitably darken and 
oppress their bit of the city. This slender, 
elegant slab is like a dancer among thugs. 
The unusual difficulties Pelli faced 

squeezed site, Carnegie Hall as partner 
and next-door neighbor—are what have 
made the new tower so special and grand. 
“Constraints,” the architect says, “are not 
necessarily negative. They force you to try 
avenues you would have ignored.” Contex- 
tualism has been the urban-design buzz 
word of the past decade, but no architect 
has done a better job of fitting a big build- 
ing into such an important, tightly woven 
urban fabric. The 535,000-sq.-ft. tower Is 
technically an addition to Carnegie Hall 
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and takes important aesthetic cues from it. 

The hall's century-old Roman brick 
and terra cotta are suggested on the tower 
by a skin of brownish and amber brick in 
five shades, and the molding and cornice 
lines of Carnegie’s beaux arts fagade are 
continued across the front of Pelli’s build- 
ing. The high-rise is wrapped by thick met- 
al bands at six-floor intervals correspond- 
ing to the older building's height. 

Pelli, however, did not make the stan- 
dard postmodern mistake of replicating an 
old form at inappropriately huge size. The 
interior spaces are modest (no more than 

| about 14,000 sq. ft. per floor), and an intri- 
cately detailed exterior suggests a bygone 
age, not any particular building or style. 
Four metal grids, each bolted at an up- 
swept angle to the 60th floor, provide a 
classically inspired, yet unequivocally mod- 
ern top. “We picked up threads of the 
past,” says Pelli, “with a contemporary 
technology and contemporary sensibility.” 

Pelli started picking up threads of the 
past only in his work of the past decade or 
so. Born and raised in Argentina, he 
moved to the U.S. in the 1950s and went to 
work for Eero Saarinen, the great unortho- 
dox modernist. By the 1970s, Pelli was a 
well-known partner in a large Los Angeles 
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CARNEGIE 
Tall and deep but marvelously slender, it 
defers to a landmark neighbor. 


HALL TOWER, NEW YORK 


firm, just beginning the transformation of 
his work from glassy high tech to highly 
textured, more or less old-fashioned forms. 
Even as a modernist, he had never used the 
international style as an excuse for creating 
bland, by-the-book monoliths; the electric 
blue Pacific Design Center (1975) was a 
devilish, virtuoso stroke. 

Then in 1977, at age 50, his life was sud- 
denly transformed. He was named dean of 
Yale’s architecture school and awarded 
one of the most coveted commissions of 
the year: to renovate New York City’s Mu- 
scum of Modern Art and design a 56-story 
apartment tower next door. “I came cast 
without a [design] job, without connec- 
tions, without a client, nothing. My inten- 
tion was to be a teacher—and maybe do 
kitchen additions. A month after I started 
as dean, I got a call about Moma.” He 
brought in his former colleague Fred 
Clarke to help, and the calls kept coming. 

Pelli (who left Yale in 1984) and Clarke 
now oversee 73 architects working on proj- 
ects ranging from the relatively small (an 
addition to the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton) to the enormous (an 
office-retail complex on Canary Wharf in 
London, a new main terminal for Washing- 
ton’s National Airport). As it turned out, 






WORLD FINANCIAL CENTER, NEW YORK 
In the shadow of the grim twin towers, it 
enlightens Manhattan's tip. 
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CANARY WHARF, LONDON 
This light-rail terminal will be a 19th 
century form reinvented for the 21st. 


Pelli says, “I never did kitchen additions.” 

Time and again, Pelli has proved, as he 
puts it, that “you can do buildings that have 
the psychological effects of traditional 
buildings without having to use the whole 
traditional paraphernalia. You can use 
modern technology but still give that rich- 
ness of feeling.” 

Pelli’s brilliance at making a building fit 
into a particular block, a particular city— 
his sensitivity to context—may be his one 
weakness as an architect. When he designs 
for a site without any strong local style or 
urban patterns, he can seem at sea. For in- 
stance, his design for a new office building 
on South Figueroa in Los Angeles pro- 
poses a white, bowed-front tower with 
three shallow setbacks and a flat top, twice 
the bulk of Carnegie Hall Tower and, judg- 
ing from a model, nothing special 

But then, one of Pelli’s virtues is his hu- 
mility. “I don’t feel I'm building master- 
pieces,” he says. “If a building is a master- 
piece, that happens after the fact.” In a 
profession where, at Pelli’s level, egomania- 
cal bluster is often part of the act, his crafts- 
man-like long view is a pleasure. He goes 
out of his way to demystify his job, partly by 
designing with scale models all along the 
way. Most architects stick to drawings, 
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NORWEST CENTER, MINNEAPOLIS 
In homage to New York City's Rockefeller 
Center, it brings back romance. 


which untrained eyes have a hard time 
imagining in three dimensions. Pelli goes so 
far as to give clients an explicit Column A- 
Column B choice. Late this summer, for ex- 
ample, when Vassar College President 
Frances Daly Fergusson came to look at 
Pelli’s design for a new college art gallery, 
the architect had laid out several very differ- 
ent models of the gallery reception area; she 
simply chose her favorite. “I like to make 
design understandable to the clients,” the 
architect says. “It comes from the belief that 
there is no perfect solution. There are sever- 
al good solutions.” Among serious archi- 
tects, that verges on heresy. 

Pelli still gets thank-yous from strang- 
ers about his MOMA renovation and notes 
from Minneapolis praising his Norwest 
Center. Ordinary people instinctively un- 
derstand his talent. Remarkably, his very 
big buildings are thoughtful, likable, rich in 
detail, humane. “If the architecture is very 
good,” he says, “huge scale can be a vehicle 
for doing an exceptional building.” Com- 
ing from almost anyone else, that would be 
disingenuous tripe. When Pelli delivers 
platitudes about making cities better—“In 
a good city every building should be a 
gift” —one tends to accept the earnestness. 
His work has earned it, a 
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Take That! 


Nothing provides Ronald 
Reagan with greater satisfac- 
tion than pounding away at 
the Berlin Wall. On a visit to 
West Berlin three years ago, 
the then President demand- 
ed, “Mr. Gorbachev, tear 
down this wall!” Last week 
Reagan was at it again, this 
time with a hammer and 
chisel, as he began an 11-day 
trip that will take him to Po- 
land, the Soviet Union and 
Italy. In Moscow this week 
he is to address the Supreme 
Soviet and chat with univer- 
Perhaps too 


sity students 
he'll evoke memories of his 
1988 visit by taking a nos- 
talgic walk through Red 








By EMILY MITCHELL / Reported by Wendy Cole 


Me Too 


Looking for CARRIE FISHER? It's 
hard to miss her this week. Mo- 
vieland’s darling daughter— 


Mom is Debbie Reynolds and 
Dad is Eddie Fisher—is having 
more fun than she did as Star 
Wars’ Princess Leia. She has 

a hit-film screenplay with 
Postcards from the Edge, 
which she adapted from her 
best-selling book, and a hot 
new novel, Surrender the 
Pink. In both, parrot fancier 
Fisher, 33, writes about a fa- 
miliar face. “I am,” she says, 
“a spy in the house of me. I re- 
port back from the front lines of 
the battle that is me.” Carry on. 


Judge Not 


What Miss America pageant 
would be complete without 
a flap? Miss Pennsylvania, 


Marla Wynne, 4 finalist, con- 


Square with Nancy. 


Princely Squit 

Going off to a new school can be a tearful 
occasion. For mothers especially. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales were on 
hand last week to help their elder son 
PRINCE WILLIAM, 8, settle in at a 
Berkshire prep school, 36 miles 
from London, and when it came time 
to say goodbye, Diana was 
discreetly weepy. William 
kept a stiff upper lip as he 
strode manfully away witha 
headmaster. The student 
prince shares a dormitory 
with five other first-year 
boys, traditionally called 
“squits.” In their second year 
William and his classmates 
will be upgraded to 
“squirts,” and in their 
third they'll be known as 
“jolly good fellows.” 

































gratulated newly crowned 
Marjorie Judith Vincent and 
left for home last week filled 
with happy thoughts of her 
days in Atlantic City, Then 
Larry King, one of the 
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= judges, aired a sour af- 
> terthought. Who was 
» the ugliest contestant, 
Joan Rivers asked the 
> gab-show host on her 
r'V show. “Pennsylva- 
? nia,” he said, adding 
= that her ventriloquist’s 
“dummy was prettier.” 
A hurt Wynne said that 
King wouldn't have 
been so insensitive if 
he knew about “the blood, 
sweat and tears that went 
into it.” King later apolo- 
gized, calling himself “the 
real dummy.” No argument 
there. 


African King 


Today, a professor. Tomor- 
row, His Royal Highness. 
Joseph Edozien, 65, a faculty 
member of the University of 
North Carolina, is to be 
crowned King of Asaba, a re- 
gion of a million people in his 
native Nigeria. He was cho- 
sen to succeed his late uncle, 
he said last week, because 
“I’ve been exposed to other 
cultures. The tribal councils 
wanted somebody with fresh 
ideas. I can do a lot to change 
the lives of many people.” In 
his few weeks left in the U.S., 
his home for 23 years, Edo- 
zien will be packing prized 
possessions: tapes by Mi- 
chael Jackson, Lionel Richie 
and Herbie Hancock 
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“FOR A LONGER LiFE DRI' ld 


As any of the 38,000 members of the “Volvo High Mileage Club’ will tell you, the car that’s 
designed for safety is also designed to live longer itself. 
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Flavor 
happens. 


Nothing’s happening. You're bored. You try 
a Merit Ultra Light. WHOA! You're getting real flavor from 
an ultra low tar cigarette! You light up another Merit. WHAT THE? 
It happens again. Is this mystical or what? Hardly. 
It’s Enriched Flavor™ something only Merit has. 
Happens all the time. 


Enriched Flavor™ ultra low tar. jf | A solution with Merit. 
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Ultra Lights 


FILTER 


Merit Ultra Lights 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1990 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 





4 mg “‘tar’’ 0.4 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


